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EN might never have thought of it, but women 


have long known the convenience of a shelf | 


above the kitchen sink. The new Crane Cormith has an 
integral one in the flat-topped box back. . .. Men, not 


being daily annoyed, might not guess how often over- 
hanging sink fittings can break dishes. A recess, into 


which even the spout swings back, leaves the whole 
sink free. . .. Low back for under-window placement, 
concealed hose and spray, hand-closing Dual strainer 


or lever-operated pop-up waste to make the sink a 
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dishpan; every detail of the Corwith has been planned 


“aes 
from women’s viewpoint. Because women know that 
pleasant surroundings also keep away fatigue, it is 
offered in the Lisbon blue here shown and in eleven 


other charming hues, to set the color key for the 
g y 


whole room. No matter how little or much you 


wish to spend on your kitchen, nearby Crane Ex- 
hibit Rooms will give many profitable suggestions. 
Your architect and plumbing contractor will help you 


take advantage of modern possibilities at lowest cost. 


aCRANE* 


VALVES,’ FITTINGS, 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 
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Radiola Super- Heterodynes are offered 
in three models 


RCA RADIOLA 60—Super-Heterodyne table 
— ee a ae a a ee ae 


RCA RADIOLA 66—Super-Heterodyne with 
Electro-Dynamic Reproducer in cabinet (shown 
im Mmetention) »« « « © 2 «© 80 0 « CLG 
RCA RADIOLA 67—Special combination of the 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne, Electro-Dynamic Re- 
producer and phonograph for electrical repro- 
duction of records . . . . oo « @ SOO 
(Above prices less Sedicwens 


Look for and insist upon 


TUNE IN—THE RCA VICTOR 


the famous RCA trade-mark 


a 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 
can gqwe you thir superb 


TONE REALISM 


When you first hear a radio program on the 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne you are amazed at 


the complete illusion of realism. 

There’s no cutting out of the low tones and 
high-pitched notes—no sacrifice of tone fidel- 
ity—no false values to impair the perfection 
of reproduction. 


And with this superb quality of tone realism 


the Super-Heterodyne gives you the extreme 
sensitivity and high selectivity that are essen- 
tial to radio reception in congested broadcast 
areas. 

Because of its remarkable qualities, the 
Super-Heterodyne principle is used in marine 
coastal stations, in the radio compass, and in 
the leading broadcasting stations where recep- 
tion must take place directly under the trans- 
mitting antenna. Its unique characteristics 
place it in a class by itself—the supreme 
achievement of radio. 


Great artists choose the Super-Heterodyne 


because it is a musical instrument that faith- 
fully reproduces music just as it goes out from 
the broadcasting ‘studio. Engineers choose it 
because of its unrivalled technical perfection. 

Earlier models of the Super-Heterodyne 
were costly to build, but RCA, with its vast 
manufacturing resources, has brought the cost 


down so that every home can now afford to 


own this great achievement of the radio art. 
And purchase can be made on the easy RCA 


Time Payment Plan. 


HOUR, EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT, OVER A COAST-TO-COAST NETWORK OF THE N. 


B.C. 


Copyright 1930 by RCA VICTOR Company, Inc. 
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We have but one story 
for you...... there it is 


The material for these advertisements is 
gathered from Scripps-Howard editors. In 
one of the most prosperous and progressive 
cities in the West, the editor said —‘“‘The 
Scripps-Howard story in this city is the story 
of the city itself.” Here are the high spots: 


“In 1906, Lincoln Steffens said, in his 
‘Struggle for Self Government,’ that our 
city was... ‘The worst governed city in the 
United States.’ 

“In 1929, Jerome Kerwin, investigator for 
the department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said that our city... 
‘Leads all but one American city in the excel- 
lence of its government.’ 

“In the years between, this newspaper led 
the long and bitter fight for clean govern- 
ment. As a matter of record, it either initiated 
or supported every movement that finally 
broke the grip of the gangster ring .. . Now 
the decent administration it helped to estab- 
lish has been re-elected for the third time... 
126 million dollars for new buildings will be 
spent in the next five years . . . health is 
better... schools are better... old and new 
business enterprises are flourishing.” 

The complete story of the regeneration of 
this city has been printed in a 10-page, illus- 
trated booklet. It outlines the present form 
of city government, how it was established, 
how it works, what it has accomplished. 
Students of political economy, progressive 
city officials, and all good citizens should 
read it... It is free. Scripps-Howard be- 
lieves that the details of this practical, suc- 
cessful administration will be of use and 
value to every city in the United States... 
Write to Dept. K, the Cincinnati Post, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SCRIP 
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Buy This Stock Now 


ts ke We are recommending the purchase of a stock so outstandingly attractive that every 
s. In investor should own it. You, yourself, should now buy this stock because: 

2ssive : 

“The There are many reasons to believe that it will not long be available at current levels. 

story The stock is obviously so cheap in view of its brilliant prospects that the oppor- 

spots: tunity to purchase it at these favorable levels can hardly be expected to exist for 


rn long. 


t our 


During the past nine years it has shown an average annual appreciation of 35 per 
in the 


cent, having brought riches to thousands of individuals. 


j A large increase in earnings is in prospect for the current year. The stock will 
Or tor ; 


Uni undoubtedly advance substantially as soon as it becomes generally known that a 
ni- 


further gain in earnings above the 1929 record may be expected. 


excel- The stock represents the largest and strongest company in an established industry 
that forges steadily ahead year after year, regardless of the state of general business. 


kag A close study of the probable future development of American industry leads to the 


conclusion that the line which this company dominates is entering a period of even 
more rapid growth and expansion than has been experienced during the past decade. 


»vern- 
tiated 
inally 
_ Now It is strictly a “blue-chip” stock, one of the class which the conservative investor is 
estab- always desirous of obtaining. Nevertheless, conditions are such that it can be said 
od a to have speculative possibilities unsurpassed by any issue on the Board. 

vill be 

lth is This issue should continue to be one of the leaders of the market. We feel justified 
d new in urging its immediate purchase by every investor. 


ion of We are just placing this information in the hands of our subscribers through a Special 
, illus- Stock Market Bulletin. We shall be glad to send YOU a copy of this bulletin while the 


ae stock is still available at these highly attractive price levels. 

ished, 

‘ished. Simply fill out the coupon below and we will send you this Special Stock Market Letter 
essive by return mail—without cost or obligation. We will also include copies of all of our current 
should Stock Market Bulletins and an instructive booklet “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
rd be- 
1, suc- " P 
ze we Simply Mail the Coupon 
CS .s0 


Post, 





Investors Research Bureau, Inc. Div. 398, Syracuse, New York 


Kindly send me specimen copies of Name 
your current Stock Market Bulletins. 
Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.” This does not obligate 


me in any way. 


Office | 
Home) * 








The lasting comfort 
from a 


action 


shave 


WHERE the usual shave stops 
—a double-action shave is 


only half through. Squibb’s 
Shaving Cream has a second 
action. 

One hour — six hours after- 
ward — your face still knows 
this extra comfort. Because, 
where most shaving creams 
dissolve the delicate oils essen- 
tial to the skin, Squibb’s re- 
stores them. It takes away the 
dryness and the tightness. 
Leaves instead a natural feel- 
ing of velvet comfort. 

For a new idea of shaving 
ease, try the double-action 
shave with Squibb’s Shaving 
Cream. Every druggist sells it. 


SQUIBB’S 


Shaving Cream 
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LETTERS 


Jugoslavia 
Sirs: 

Your recent sensational articles about events 
in Jugoslavia (JUGOSLAVIJE) are perhaps true 
and confirmed by reliable correspondents but 
will give readers a false idea of the political 
situation there and in addition an idea that life 
in Jugoslavije is held lightly, in words, a glorified 
Chicago sort of existence. A situation far from 
true. The political position of Jugoslavije is un- 
doubtedly a trying one, that of a new govern- 
ment for an old country whose Slavic culture is 
not less recent than zoo B. C. and a country 
entirely surrounded by aggressive neighbors 
whose good intentions may be interrogated. 

An extended visit late summer to early winter 
in this country leads me to believe that anyone 
may travel for weeks and months even into the 
interior and remote banovinas with perfect 
safety. Your ominous Sarajevo I found quite 
sunny, pleasant and even amusing. 

Cetinje, the ancient capital of 
Podgovica and Danilograd on the 
amazing motor route into Albanija 

Travelers, in the know, who as a rule keep 
several vears ahead of the Baedecker tourists 
and Raymond-Whitcomb enthusiasts have found 
Losinj, Trau (Petronius’s Satyricon) Korcula, 
Hvar and Dubrovnik-Kupari in Jugoslavije as 
smart as Brioni and Cap Antibes and without 
the sourness of the Lido. 

Certainly distant Lake Ahrid and Doiran are 
resorts for international fishermen who do not 
angle for political fish. 

In reference to the visit of Chancellor Schober 
at Ratkersberg where he was received by a 
Jugoslav representative (Time, Feb. 17), you 
are perhaps aware that since ro18 this town 
prides itself with the slavic name Rakek 

DonaLp V. SENouR HAHN 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Montenegro, 
route of an 


Pollution 2 
Sirs: 

Pollute is too strong a term to be used often 
or recklessly, but I feel justified in asking once 
and for all this: 

“Why do you pollute the pages of Time with 
news of decorations accepted from foreign Gov- 

women who are citizens 
and owe their sole loyalty 


ernments by men anc 
of the United States 
to our country? 

I pass over your account of how “Mysterious 
MacDonald,” apparently a rich and powerful 
New York financier, recently accepted the tit 
ol Marquis from the Pope 

It is all but impossible that the Ruler of the 
Papal State should ever declare war upon us 
The worst harm that George Marquis Mac 
Donald of 149 Broadway can probably do by 
carrying his new loyalty to its logical conclu- 
not apt to iny the crime of High 
But what of long roll called in 
issue of men women who have 
Greece, Italy 


olve 
the 
and 


decorations 


sion is 
Treason, 
your last 
just received 
Spain and France? 

I have known sev 
close relative, another a dear friend, who have 
received the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
Without exception they have gotten to be Fran- 
cophile. They have warmed up from cold or 
luke warm to hot in shouting that we oughtn’t 
to collect from France what they certainly owe 
us! You know the men I mean—such as Myron 
Timothy Herrick. If Kaiser Wilhelm had given 
him the Tron Cross and if he had become as 


Irom 


eral men, one of them a 


pro-German as he became pro-French, only 
Heaven knows what might have happened! 

It is an unwholesome, disastrous and if | 
may use emphatic language a damnable thing 
that our fellow citizens should be allowed to 
feed their vanity on a dish which dulls and warps 
the brain. If there is a law against this, | 
should like to see Time advocate its strict en- 
forcement. If there is none, at least do not 
swell and pamper vanity by giving to the 
snatchers after Chinese, Papist or French rib- 
bons the free publicity in which they dote. 

REGINALD SUTTON 


Boston, Mass. 


Mon Dieu! 
Sirs: 
Monsieur 
Tardieu 
said, selon Time last week, 
“JE RE-PRESENT” 
Le pauv’ enfant! 
Mon Dieu! 
Bon Dieu! 
Tardieu! 
(M. le Premier probably pronounced the “T” 
and would have spelled it r-e-p-r-e-s-e-n-t-e.) 
CrAWForD McGinnis 
Washington, D. C. 


Mal-secreter 
Sirs: 

Have just read “Criminal Glands” in your 
Feb. 17 issue. Recall another article about bull- 
dogs suffering from undersecretion of pituitary 
in a former issue. Why not let your gullible 
readers know why Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned, why one of Proust’s characters got a 
kick while another spit on her grandfather's pic- 
ture, and of course why “Alvy Siawaski Suffers?” 
Then you could have some doctor work out 
statistics on why “lovely lady stoops to folly’ 
and graduate into a metaphysical aspect and 
prove that we are all fore-ordained. 

I am a pronounced mal-secreter victim. At 
least so informed by doctors. And many a con- 
sultation have I had. And Will Rogers is right 
when he stated that a horse doctor had to know 
more than a M.D. For I did not know where I 
ailed exactly. When twenty, gained 45 pounds 
in six weeks, slept anywhere, anytime, had a 
pronounced disturbance of the sympathetic ne! 
vous system followed by muscular contractions 
in legs and shoulders. But as yet no cast iron 
dog in a front lawn. Long since decided that 
some doctors are good nurses, some good mid- 
wives, some butchers: but few have any 
business in doing more than squirting pituitary 
extract in a to-be mother. For this extract 
will not help such as I either in pill form or 
serum. Am 26, single, bulldog head, (ed) and 
flat. feet. And when my pituitary snaps, lo- 
quacious. 

Like Paul I bear my thorn in the flesh, try to 
keep from going to sleep when Coolidge reads 
a propagandized speech over the radio, “and 
listen like a three-years child” when Fosdick so 
graciously modernizes. And T will submit to 
an operation on aforementioned when a doctor 
satisfactorily explains to me how Tschaikowsk) 
wrote his tragedic waltz “De Fleurs,” or where 
Clara Bow found “Tt.” 

Say, will you drop over and ask Dobbs if 
they will make a hat for me? You know, for a 
square head. Maybe they could develop a field. 


good 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CircuLaATION Mor., Tre, INc. 


350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 


bill ($5.00). 


N AME 





ADDRESS 
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Something to it 
There’s something to 
a dentifrice that wins 
leadership in 4 years. 
LISTERINE TOOTH 

PasTeE, 25*- 


In nasty weather WATCH YOUR THROAT 


HY not make an effort to escape colds 

and sore throat during the months of 
February and March when these troubles 
seem to strike everyone? 

Simply try gargling every day with undi- 
luted Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Many 
thousands report the efficacy of this treat- 
ment. 

Ordinary colds and sore throat are infec- 
tions caused by germs multiplying in the 
mouth and throat. When the body is weak- 
ened by wet feet, sudden changes of temper- 
ature, over-heating, over-exertion, and chills. 
these germs get the upper hand. 


By gargling with Listerine you help nature combat 
them. For full strength Listerine is fatal to germs. 

Laboratory tests show that full strength Listerine 
destroys even the stubborn Staphylococcus Aureus 


cont Be 
Gargle full strength Lis- 
terine every day. It in- 
hibits development of 
sore throat, and checks 
it, should it develop. 


(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
in counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 
15 seconds. Yet Listerine is absolutely 
safe to use this way. In addition, it 
soothes and heals the most delicate 
tissues. We are prepared to prove 
these claims to the entire satisfaction 
of the U. S. Government and the med- 
ical profession. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy in 
home and office and use it every day 
as an aid in preventing infections of 
the mouth, nose and throat. Increase 
the frequency of the gargle, should 


any such infection gain a foothold. You will be 
delighted to find how often it relieves a trying con- 
dition. If it does not, consult your physician. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LIS TE RIN EK tre Safe Antiseptic 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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Read it— and write 
your own vacation ticket! 


You will find this a fascinating book! 


It will make you think in new 
terms of your vacation. It will 
change your ideas of cost and time 
required for a Colorado vacation. 


It describes a vacation realm of 
endless variety—a glorious Sky- 
land where you can do the things 
you enjoy most at their best. 
fishing, riding, hiking,camera-hunt- 
ing—numberless recreation possi- 
bilities! And one of the most enjoy- 
able experiences of all—your trip 
on a de luxe Burlington train! 

Read it and plan your vacation 
after your own heart. Write your 
own vacation ticket. And then 
figure how little it will cost you! 


Golf, 


If you have two weeks, that is 
ample time for a glorious vacation; 
if you have more, plan to stay the 
limit. The cost is no greater than 
an ordinary vacation near home. 
The book tells you what each dollar 
of your vacation money will buy— 
how every day of your time can be 
spent. 


Send the coupon now for this 
absorbing, richly illustrated story 
of the C olor ado Playland. Take this 
step towards the vacation you have 
dreamed of for years! 


(Another booklet about Burling- 
ton All Expense Escorted Tours 
of the Rockies is free for the asking. 
Just mark the coupon.) 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 


ag 


Vacations. 


Houte 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. T-3 
547 West Jackson Blvd., 
Please send me your free illustrated book about Colorado 


Chicago, Ill. 


O Mark an X here if you wish the book on Burlington 
Escorted Tours. 





COLORADO 


— Vacation Book 


beccsscccssscesssacensssesssssss 
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“Order of the Square Heads.” All fat circus 
freaks, Big Bill Thompson, and Charles M. 
Schwab. Probably no more exclusive a field 
than “Disciples of the Pear Head” in which class 
you included Andrew Mellon, wear a 7% “poly- 
mathic, polyperverse.” 

No forger yet, but do get an hilarious kick 
when someone accuses me of being a crooked 
damned insurance agent. 


C. H. McWittiams 
Wilmington, Ohio 


a Sa 
Britannica 
Sirs: 

I am writing in regard to the statement that 
appeared on p. 30 of the issue of Time for 
Feb. 17—a statement which I am frank to say 
strikes me as being as gratuitous as it is libel- 
ous and unfair. [Reference to Britannica’s arti- 
cle on Chiropractors, wherein Time needlessly 
accused it of error.] 

I need hardly remind you that the Britannica 
is a work of some 35,000,000 words; the text 
matter is the equivalent of 500 ordinary volumes. 
We spent more than $2,000,000 to make the 
work the most authoritative and most up-to-date 
book of reference in existence; and the standard 
of accuracy in the new edition is as high as, if 
not higher than, it has ever been. Certainly no 
edition has ever contained the writings of so 
many first rate authorities. 

As a matter of fact, the most eminent scholars, 
men such as President Angell of Yale, President 
MacCracken of Vassar, Dr. Raymond Pearl of 
Johns Hopkins, and hundreds of others have 
testified in the most emphatic terms as to the 
scholarly accuracy of the new Britannica. 

Yet your flippant writer finds it possible to 
dismiss this whole enterprise in a dozen words. 
Such tactics are contemptible, all the more so 
in view of the fact that the alleged error which 
he cites is not an error at all. Our article might 
perhaps have contained more information; yet 
what is given is perfectly correct. 

W. J. Cox 
President 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

New York City 

To the Encyclopedia Britannica, an 
apology for stating that it contained er- 
rors. Possibly it does contair errors, but 
TIME, never having discovered a flat mis- 
statement, makes regular use’ of it on all 
subjects.—Eb. 

Bik 





Earliest Objects 
Sirs: 

On p. 59 in Time, Feb. 3, you state that the 
scientific staff of the Field Museum-Oxford Uni- 
versity Joint Expedition found pottery and sculp- 
ture dating back to about 6000 B. C. Unfortu- 
nately this is totally incorrect, since the earliest 
objects cannot be dated before B. C. 4200 
Since this may be of interest to archacologists, | 
shall be glad if you will correct this error. 

HENRY FIELD 
Field Museum of Natural History 
Chicago, III. 


° 








~ . 
Fencing 
Sirs: 

At last you have fulfilled my long suffering 
«rust in you. I have been waiting, ever since 
Time began, to read in your columns some 01 
the news about fencing without having to write 
to you a special request. My wait was all in 
vain until your Feb. ro issue. You came through 
beautifully with the article on Nedo Nadi. 

But in mentioning Nadi and his father, why 
fail to mention his younger brother, Aldo, who is 
the greatest amateur fencer in Italy and ae™ 
in the 


next to Lucien Gaudin, the Frenchman, 
world. i 
Now that you have made such an auspicious 


beginning, why not keep up the good work, and 
include fencing events under your “Time Table 
Fencing, the manly art, is growing in popu- 
larity in America, especially in colleges and prep 
and among physicians and_ professional 
men. Yale last year gave major letters to mem- 
bers of her fencing team; and fencing has been 
— as a regular competitive sport in the 
Big Ten. : 
You remark in your article on “First Fencer 
that Nadi’s' use of the “advance thrust” is an 
offensive few dare attempt. The movement may 
seem daring to Americans who mainly follow the 
French School, but it is not unusual in an 


sc hools, 
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EIGHT REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE Is THE STANDARD 


Extremely tough, flexible stock . . 

Scotch seams, they never give... mal- 
leable metal clasp—anchored at all 
Points through double thickness of 
paper... flap-hole reinforced with 
patch that always lines up with clasp 
+». Mame and size number on lower 
fap... 32 stock sizes... buff color 
enhances any other colors you use. 


Other uses for Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes . . . Excellent for tak- 
ing papers home from the office; 
for filing recipes, receipted bills; 
for carrying light hardware, 
haberdashery—in fact, anything 
an envelope carries, this enve- 
lope carries better. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 





Like a perfect chorus— 
a successiul mailing 
watehes every step 


OST business men fail to realize the drubbing a mailing piece 
is bound to get unless the envelope is tough and sturdy. 

Sorting and delivery often take a toll of crumpled corners and 
wrinkled covers that injure the chances of your catalog or booklet. 
But the battering of the mailbag and sorting table has little or no effect 
on the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. You can entrust your 
costliest catalog to it and know that it will arrive looking fresh as new. 
Phone your printer or stationer for Improved 

Bh ansyat Columbian Clasp Envelopes—32 stock sizes. 
We make all grades and styles of Quality 
envelopes. Next time you buy envelopes for 
RE SS 


any purpose, look for the U. S. E. Quality Slip 


in the box. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 

































































“COME ON, 
LET'S GO!" 


Will there be a Gar Wood at your wharf this summer? It's time now 


to think of how much such a boat will give to your play-days, to the 
delight and comfort of the whole family. 


Every Gar Wood boat is kin to the famous Miss Americas. Designed 
and built by the very same craftsmen. 


Poised, eager to go, your Gar Wood answers every whim. Ready 
to whisk you over limpid moon-lit waters, to slip cleanly through the 
chop, to soar over the long swells, with the gale or in the eye of it 
—with equal nonchalance. 


All 12 of the new Gar Wood models are delightful performers. The 
variety of types, open and closed, and including the fastest stock 
boat built, assures you of just the sort of craft you can enjoy to the 
utmost. You will be interested in the details. 
bring a handsome booklet post-haste. 


Your request will 


Twelve New Models—30-55 m. p. h. $3,150-$12,950. 





204 River Road 
Marysville, Michigan 





Factory Branch 
1860 Broadway, New York City 
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Italian fencer. In fact, all Italians (and Argen- 
tines) prefer the advance thrust to the lunge 
thrust of the French (and Americans, English, 
and Belgians). The advance thrust, also, is a 
favorite device of short fencers when they com- 
pete with fencers of long reach, a fact which 
may explain the preference of short Italians for 
the movement. 
W. Lioyp Wuite 


Cleveland, Ohio 
TIME will hereafter consider fencers in 
the preparation of the Time Table. —Ep, 








Louisville’s Taxis 
Sirs: 

Louisville, the Gateway to the South, in addi- 
tion to leading the World in 17 industries, has 
a cheaper taxi rate than the “cheapest in the 
U. S.” mentioned on p. 18 of your issue of Feb 
24. Here, the tariff is two miles for 25c¢ and 
“Four Can Ride As Cheap As One” so bring the 
family when you come. 

C. BECKHAM KNISKERN 

Louisville, Ky. 

— 





Terns 
Sirs: 

Clippings of the article on p. 32 of Time, Feb. 
3 concerning the recoveries of my banded Arctic 
Terns have been forwarded to me by several 
friends. May I presume to correct your state- 
ments? Here are the facts. 

On July 22, 1927, I banded 500 nestling Arc- 
tic Terns in a breeding colony on a small island 
in Turnevik Bay, northeastern Labrador. One 
of these was picked up dead on a beach near 
La Rochelle, France, Oct. 1, 1927. It had flown 
about 4,000 miles in less than three months. 

On July 23, 1928, I banded 700 more young 
birds of the same species at the same place. 
One of these was picked up dead the following 
Nov. 14 at Margate, near Port Shepstone, Natal, 
South Africa. It had flown at least 9,000 miles, 
and its flying time was certainly not over 90 
days. 

Both these recoveries obtained considerable 
publicity soon after they occurred. I published 
scientific accounts of them in an ornithological 
journal, and I have no less than sixty clippings 
cut from various newspapers and other period- 
icals dealing with them. They run the gamut 
from the New York Times and the Boston 
Transcript, through the Christian Science Mon- 
itor and sundry farm journals and the like, to 
the New York American and the tabloids, the 
last of which headlined the first recovery as 
‘““Lindy’s only rival a three months old baby.” 

Of all these accounts, yours has the somewhat 
doubtful honor of being the most garbled, the 
most inaccurate, if not the most original. It 
would be of interest to me to know the sources 
of your information. It is really remarkable 
how facts can be altered in two short years, and 
I should enjoy seeing the original item you mis- 
quoted to make your ‘news.” 

OLIVER L. AusTIN, JR. 
U. S. Biological Survey 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Snobbery ? 
Sirs: 


Why the snobbery in “Milestones?” Hypo- 
thetical examples: 
1) Engaged. William V. Astor Jr. of New 


York and Miami to Miss Murial C. DuPont of 
Washington and Tucson. 
(Continucd on p. 77) 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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ROVE is Right 
to CHALLENGE 





in Faster Speed—Quicker Get-away—Greater Power and Economy 


In performance, style and luxurious comfort, 
the New Essex challenges in dollar for dollar 
value. It challenges any car to give longer, 
more efficient service. You are invited to prove 
this to your own satisfaction. 

From front-end to rear, the New Essex Chal- 
lenger gives relaxed driving. From road to 
roof it affords smooth, vibrationless comfort, 
roominess, smartness and beauty. 


The new Super-Six motor is smoother and 
more powerful. Essex brakes 


And in performance the New Essex Chal- 
lenger is equally advanced. In all its brilliant 
performance range, power is delivered with 
smoothness and ease. This greater power saves 
any sense of effort and means longer car life. 

Prove its right to challenge. The beauty of 
the New Essex Challenger will charm you. In 
general line and in every detail of finish, fitting 
and appointments, the New Essex Challenger 
looks and is ‘‘Well-Dressed’’. 


It challenges attention as a bril- 





respond to the slightest touch. 
Gear shifting, rarely necessary, is 
quick and effortless. All controls 


are conveniently located. The 
starter on dash saves scuffing of 
footwear. 


FEATURES THAT 
CHALLENGE 


Larger Bodies; Greater power;— 
Faster Speed— Added Economy. Wide 


Choice of Colors to Suit Your Own 
Taste. New Art Body Designs. Four 
Two-way Shock Absorbers. Radi- 
ator Shutters, Electrolock, Starter on 


liantly different car. It chal- 
lenges any car in smoothness, in 
comfort. In value it challenges 
all that motordom offers. The 


price remains within reach of 
nearly everyone. 


Dash, Electric Fuel and Oil Gauge. 













AT A PRICE ALL CAN AFFORD 
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NEW CHRYSLER “77” TOWN SEDAN, $1795 (Special Equipment Extra) 
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Raitiuk as always, what 
Chrysler does—or proposes 
to do—becomes the basic 


standard of efficiency in 


the realm of automobiles 


CHRYSLER INSPIRES a pride all its own 


FEATURES: 

LARGE, POWERFUL ENGINES . . . SEVEN- 
BEARING COUNTER-WEIGHTED CRANK- 
SHAFT . . . MULTI-RANGE FOUR-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION AND GEAR SHIFT... . 
DOWN-DRAFT CARBURETION . . . RUBBER 
SPRING SHACKLES . . . CHRYSLER WEATHER- 
PROOF FOUR-WHEEL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

- HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS .. . 
LARGER, ROOMIER BODIES OF DREAD- 
NOUGHT CONSTRUCTION . . . ADJUSTABLE 
FRONT SEATS . . . METALWARE BY CARTIER 


© 1930 by Chrysier Corporation 
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Ownership of a Chrysler brings with 
it a deep-rooted satisfaction which 
springs from the firm conviction that, 
regardless of price, Chrysler is a car 
that knows no peer. 

In all that Chrysler is .. . in all that 
Chrysler does . . . in pedigree and 
in prestige . .. Chrysler offers some- 
thing more. 

Up to six years ago thousands of 
motorists could be satisfied only with 
highest-priced automobiles, often 
only expensive importations. 

Today they are driving Chryslers ... 
and with polite boastfulness, for they 
have been abletofind more complete 
fulfilment of their motoring ideals in 
a Chrysler than in any other car. 







IMULTI-RANGE 








At the same time, because of sur- 
prisingly low prices, Chrysler has 
enabled thousands upon thousands 
to enjoy this supremely fine motor- 
ing who never even dreamed of 
being able to possess cars of such 
outstanding excellence. 


Comparisons of cars today invari- 
ably take Chrysler as their basis. A 
car either is or is not an approach 


to Chrysler. 


Yes—Chrysler has set the pace... 
and maintained it... year in and 
year out. 


And because of the knowledge that 
in a Chrysler one has the best that 
motoring affords, Chrysler owner- 
ship imparts a certain thrilling pride 
the like of which cannot be claimed 
so universally by any other motor car. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Conflict with the Senate again marred 
the peace of President Hoover’s week. 
Well-intentioned, he warned the Congress 
against legislation which, if passed, he 
knew would bloat the budget, necessitate 
tax increases. The same set of Senators 
who had flayed him for his silence on the 
tariff rose up to denounce him for speak- 
ing out against extravagance. President 
Hoover shifted his ground under this at- 
tack, appealed to the country at large to 
support economy (see p. 12). 

@ President Hoover selected John North 
Willys, onetime motorman, as U. S. Am- 
bassador to Poland, to succeed the late 
Alexander Pollock Moore. 
@ With unemployment causing riotous 
disturbances throughout the land (see p. 
16), President Hoover was pleased last 
week to receive a report from the public 
utility group of his business revival com- 
mittee that utility building projects for 
1930 would total $1,500,000,000. 
@ President Hoover, with Mrs. Hoover, 
attended the funeral of Mabel Hunter 
Richey, late wife of Hoover Secretary 
Lawrence Richey (see p. 69). From Rock 
Creek Cemetery the President drove to the 
Wyoming Avenue home of William 
Howard Taft. There he called upon the 
wife of the dying 27th President of the 
U. S. (see below). 

~—— + 
Death Watch 

Last week a death watch was taken up 
before a red brick house on Wyoming Ave- 
nue in Washington. Within lay William 
Howard Taft, 27th President of the U. S., 
tenth Chief Justice of the U. S. He was 
dying. For a week his physicians, hope- 
less of his recovery, waited for his passing 
at any hour. But against the inevitable 
end he made resolute resistance. His 
will-to-live was strong; his affected heart, 
weary from a lifetime of overwork, was 
feeble. As his life seemed to trickle away, 
citizens throughout the land held their 
breath in sorrowful anticipation of the end 
of a great man whom they had honored 
much and loved more. 

When, in the fall of 1874, “Bill” Taft, 
aged 17, arrived from Cincinnati at New 
Haven to join 132 other youngsters in 
making up that year’s freshman class, 
there was born within him a loyalty and 
devotion to Yale that grew stronger and 
deeper with the passing of each of his 72 
years. He knew his whole class; his whole 
class knew him as the son of Alphonso 
Taft, ’33, the brother of Charles, ’64, and 
Peter, 67 Taft. In his sophomore year 
his father became, first, President Grant’s 





Secretary of War and, next, his Attorney 
General. “Bill” Taft was president of the 
Freshman Boat Club, won a first prize 
with a sophomore composition, and helped 
pull the senior tug-of-war team to victory. 


International 


Wiiit1AmM Howarp TAFt 





78 was the noisiest class. 


He was Phi Beta Kappa, the last man 
tapped for Skull & Bones, class orator at 
commencement, and No. 2 graduate in the 
class of ’78 which afterwards boasted that 
it was “the noisiest class that ever gradu- 
ated from Yale.” 

Thereafter his horizon increased with 
his bulk until an entire nation, rapidly be- 
coming dominant in the world, was his 
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arena. But rare was the June which did 
not find him on the Yale campus and it 
is through the eyes of the smaller world 
that the world-figure may be seen most 
sympathetically. Fondly, proudly, Yale 
followed his career. 

At 33 he was Solicitor General of the 
U. S., at 44 Governor of the Philippines; 
at 47 Theodore Roosevelt, Harvard ’80, 
who loved “Will” Taft well enough to let 
him snooze in the strenuous Rooseveltian 
presence, took him into his cabinet as Sec- 
retary of War, groomed him for the Presi- 
dency. 

Taft’s four years in the White House 
were not happy ones. Mrs. Taft was an 
invalid. He lost control of Congress at 
mid-term. Roosevelt turned viciously 
upon him. But, withal, he kept his good 
humor, jested about going on a diet as he 
ate his customary White House breakfast 
of two oranges, a 12 oz. steak, creamy, 
sugary coffee, toast thick with butter. 

“Like a rat in a corner,” as he said him- 
self, he was driven to seek and win the 
Republican nomination of 1g12 over 
Roosevelt’s opposition. Then followed the 
three-cornered contest between a Yale 
man, a Harvard man, and a Princeton man 
for the Presidency. Everybody loved 
“Bill” Taft but love does not always make 
votes. Taft was ignominiously defeated. 
Though Connecticut went for Woodrow 
Wilson in that election, Taft had the sat- 
isfaction of beating Roosevelt in the state 

Yale took him back with open arms. It 
made him Kent Professor of Law, sup- 
plied him with an enormous chair to hold 
his 340 Ibs. In the Taft Hotel, named for 
him, he had a special office, rent-free, be- 
cause he was a public character. Then 
followed eight happy tranquil years of 
teaching. Taft’s older son Robert had 
graduated from Yale (1910) when his 
father was in the White House. Charles, 
much like his father, in manner and mind, 
was the all-around man of the class of ’18. 
He played basketball, football, was the 
most popular man in his class and gradu- 
ated near the top of it. And presently 
“Bill” Taft began to add rooms to his sum- 
mer home at Murray Bay to accommodate 
his grandchildren. 

On the last Saturday night of the 1920 
campaign Taft made a ringing speech in 
Woolsey Hall at New Haven in behalf of 
the Republican party and the election of 
Warren Gamaliel Harding. Less than eight 
months later President Harding appointed 
him Chief Justice of the U. S., which had 
always been the goal of his ambition. 

“For God, For Country and For Yale” 
—was more than just a college-slogan for 
William Howard Taft. It represented a 
quality of public service, a sense of good- 
natured sportsmanship, a fidelity to duty 
that colored his whole existence. 
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ARMY © NAVY 


No. 1 Gunner 

Next to the Army’s Chief of Staff rank 
the heads of the four combatant services: 
cavalry, field artillery, infantry, air corps. 
To succeed Major General Fred Thaddeus 
Austin, retired, as Chief of Field Artillery, 
President Hoover last week appointed Col. 
Harry Gore Bishop, 56, who forthwith 
became a Major General and No. 1 Gun- 
ner.* 

Now in command of the Eighth Field 
Artillery at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
Col. Bishop is a West Pointer (1897). 
During the World War he commanded the 
159th Field Artillery Brigade, the Third 
Field Artillery Brigade. He has lived with 
guns and caissons and horses and the smell 


: 








a 


Wide World 





Cuter BISHOP 
Radiator water saved him. 


of black powder during his whole military 
career. 

Once he made an excursion outside his 
specialized field, with painful results. 
Learning to fly in 1917, he left San Diego 
in an Army plane for Calexico, Calif., un- 
happily named neighbor of Mexicali, 
Mexico. The plane was forced down, lost, 
50 miles south of the border. U. S. and 
Mexican troops and civilians searched four 
days before finding Col. Bishop’s com- 
panion. He directed the searchers 30 miles 
to the south where lay Col. Bishop, unable 
to talk or walk. He had subsisted on two 
sandwiches, two oranges, radiator water 
from the wrecked plane. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Rejected (39 to 27) a tariff on crude 
oil (see p. 15). 
@ Passed a bill providing $7,000,000 for 
farm relief in flood and drought areas. 


*Figuratively. Technically, No. 1 Gunner is 
that member of the gun squad who pulls the 
lanyard which ignites the discharge. 





@ Adopted a resolution providing $25,000 
for U. S. participation in the International 
Conference for Codification of Interna- 
tional Law. 

q@ Adopted a resolution asking the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to recommend means 
of curbing grain speculation. 

@ Confirmed the nomination of William 
D. L. Starbuck of Connecticut as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Radio Commission. 


The House Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Passed (180 to 27) a bill permitting 
the Postmaster General to award mail 
contracts to purchasers of U. S. shipping 
board lines without advertising or com- 
petitive bidding. 
@ Swore in Charles Finley, Kentucky 
Republican, to succeed John Marshal 
Robsion, now a Senator. 
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President v. Senate 

A warlike atmosphere last week envel- 
oped the Senate. Senators had received 
threats of bombs to be hurled into the 
chamber. Special police stood guard. It 
was even suggested that buckets of water 
be set about the Senate floor so that brave 
members might quickly douse any explo- 
sive tossed from the galleries. Senators 
complained that they were being mysteri- 
ously spied upon, that their offices had 
been ransacked at night. A counter es- 
pionage was established by Sergeant at 
Arms Barry. The Senate wing side door 
was locked and all visitors had to file 
through a single entrance under the sharp 
inspection of special guards. Night ses- 
sions on the tariff only added to members’ 
nervous apprehension. 

Against this tense background the Sen- 
ate and the President enacted another un- 
seemly wrangle. The issue between them 
was the threat, real or imaginary, of in- 
creased expenditures Congress might or 
might not authorize. Universal is the 
practice among Congressmen and Senators 
to introduce, chiefly to impress their con- 
stituents, measures authorizing huge ex- 
penditures which they know will never be 
passed, will never cost the U. S. a cent. 
As political gestures, some 10,400 bills 
have been so far offered in the House of 
which only a bare hundred or two will 
ever become law. 

No connoisseur of the gestures of poli- 
ticians, President Hoover took sudden and 
inexplicable fright at this mounting stack 
of legislation in the House which, if really 
enacted, would certainly have emptied the 
Treasury. A White House breakfast was 
called, with House and Senate Republican 
leaders and Treasury officials in attend- 
ance. Alarm was felt. The President was 
told, falsely or otherwise, that the pressure 
behind all these bills was inordinate, that 
something would have to be done to check 
the drive on the Treasury. 

After breakfast, White House Secretary 
Newton issued a statement in behalf of 
the President which prompted scare head- 
lines about 40% increase in taxation. 

Said the Newton statement: “The Di- 
rector of the Budget has prepared a survey 








of the various projects which have been 
presented to Congress which will involve 
additional expenditure. . . . The amounts 
below are a summary of these projects 
[here follows a list of 24 items totalling 
$1,735,000,000]. Such a program would 
imply an increase in taxes of 40%. Other 
projects, not regarded as imminent, would 
impose a further expenditure of fully 
$1,500,000,000 per annum.” ; 

Many a member of Congress was 
amazed to find President Hoover taking 
his political gestures so seriously. 

The Senate, its nerves torn by spies and 
bomb threats, frothed at the White House 
scare. Some Senators had the feeling that 
President Hoover was trying to stir up 
more public hostility against the Senate, 
to create the impression that Congress was 
on a spending spree. Up rose Virginia’s 
sharp-tongued Carter Glass to declare: 

“The President is setting up a straw 
man merely for the purpose of knocking 
him down. His own secretary could have 
warned him against such a cheap exhibi- 
tion of partisan politics. I say deliberately 
that nothing more shameless has emanated 
from the White House in my 30 years’ 
service in Congress. I can scarcely 
trust myself temperately to characterize 
an astonishing performance of this kind 
by the President.” 

As proof that Congress was really more 
economical than the President, Senator 
Glass cited the potent fact that Congress 
had cut $28,000,000 from the President’s 
own budget figures in passing appropria- 
tion bills thus far. 

Lumberingly, awkwardly, Indiana’s Sen- 
ator Watson made a defense of President 
Hoover’s warning. When he expressed a 
“grave fear” that these extravagant meas- 
ures might pass, Senator Glass compli- 
mented him on his ability to keep a 
straight face. Idaho’s Senator Borah, as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee agreed that expenditures 
should be kept down, promptly got his 
committee to cut in half President 
Hoover’s specific request for $50,000 to 
send a U. S. delegation to The Hague to 
help codify international law. 

Next day President Hoover, always con- 
ciliatory, tried to mollify the Senate by 
issuing another statement, absolving Con- 
gress of extravagance. Instead, he blamed 
citizens throughout the land for the pres- 
sure behind these menacing measures. 
Said he: 

“T hope the people at home will realize 
that the Government cannot undertake 
every worthy social, economic, military 
and naval expansion, and will support 
members of Congress in their codperation 
with the Administration to hold down 
these new proposals.” 

Significance. A prime argument for 
Herbert Hoover’s election was that he 
was a master builder, that under him 
would come a period of great expansion. 
Therefore Congressmen and Senators of- 
fered thousands of bills for such public 
developments on the theory that President 
Hoover, true to campaign promises, would 
endorse them. In his first annual message 
to Congress President Hoover did call for 
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increased expenditures for public build- 
ings, river & harbor improvements, flood 
control, roads, social welfare for women 
and children—items to be found on the 
Newton list. 

When the stock market crashed, Presi- 
dent Hoover called for a tax cut and in- 
creased public works as offsets to unem- 
ployment. Revenue receipts indicated a 
10% drop. The Treasury anticipated a 
pinch. Master builder plans had to be 
shelved. Badgered with demands to show 
party leadership, President Hoover struck 
out at the first thing in sight—the usual 
stack of House and Senate bills. His pur- 
pose was good; his target was bad. He 
gave the uncharitable Senate an opening 
for attack. Such astute Washington cor- 
respondents as Harry Suydam of the 
Brooklyn Eagle boldly suggested that the 
President’s Treasury raid scare was de- 
signed to divert, none too successfully, 
public attention from other Administration 
troubles like the tariff. 

Whatever comedy there was in this 
situation lay in the spectacle of the auto- 
crats of the House—Messrs. Longworth, 
Tilson & Snell—confessing their impotence 
to deal with the robot Republican majority 
in stemming the legislative tide. 


PROHIBITION 
Repeal & Return 


Out of the wordy welter of the House 
Judiciary Committee’s hearings on legis- 
lation for Dry law repeal there began to 
take unmistakable shape last week a new 
and significant agreement among potent 
Wet witnesses. Heretofore few active Wets 
have been in accord on a remedy for con- 
ditions against which they complained 
(Time, March 3). In the 1928 campaign 
Alfred Emanuel Smith proposed changes 
in the Volstead Act to permit a higher per- 
centage of alcohol in’ beverages in the dis- 
cretion of the States. Thus, by his pro- 
posal, one State might permit no alcohol 
whatever, another State two, three, or ten 
percent, the maximum to be determined by 
Federal law. Other anti-prohibitors have 
clamored for 2.75% beer or for light (7. e. 
9%) wines. Still other shrewd opponents 
of the 18th Amendment insisted on its 
most severe and cruel enforcement as a 
means of rendering it odious. 

But last week’s Wet witnesses in Wash- 
ington no longer trifled with such dilatory 
proposals. With a bold unity they de- 
manded from the inexorably Dry House 
committee: Repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment; Return of liquor control to the 
States, leaving to the Federal Government 
only its duty of restricting interstate liquor 
shipments. Such a Wet formula was known 
as “Repeal & Return.” Political realists 
who considered such a drastic step im- 
practicable and visionary alternately pro- 
posed that only the Volstead Act be re- 
pealed and the 18th Amendment be specifi- 
cally amended to permit local option. 


For two days witnesses pressed upon 
the committee the benefits they believed 
such a major change in U? S. Dry policy 
would produce. Much of their testimony 
was repetitious. All seemed agreed on 














Wide World 
FATHER RYAN 


President Hoover is no moral authority. 


these points: 1) enforcement is going from 
bad to worse, with no honest hope of im- 
provement; 2) with speakeasies replacing 
saloons, and rapidly becoming the smart 
place for ladies’ luncheons, all official regu- 
lation of liquor and its sale has disap- 
peared; 3) business and industry have not 
been benefited by Prohibition; 4) politics 
has been corrupted; 5) professional Drys 
and ‘leggers are in effect working together 
to prevent any change in the present sys- 
tem; 6) the U. S. drink bill is about two- 
and-a-half billions per year, on which the 
U. S. loses all revenue. Throughout the 
land prevailed a condition which witnesses 
described as shading from “passive rebel- 
lion” to “flaming revolt” against the 18th 
Amendment. 

Potent prohibitors scurried about the 
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“Tt is a... claustrophobia.” 





country last week to round up such famed 
rebuttal witnesses as Henry Ford and 
Albert Pritchard Sloan. This was because 
of the mounting pile of evidence from out- 
standing industrialists and Big Business 
executives that Prohibition is a failure. 
The economic benefit of Prohibition is a 
prime rock on which Drys rest their major 
argument for its preservation. Against 
that rock last week fell splintering blows 
delivered by William Wallace Atterbury, 
president of Pennsylvania R. R. (‘“Stand- 
ard Railroad of the World’), Republican 
National Committeeman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and Pierre Samuel duPont, board 
chairman of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., and a major financial power in Gen- 
eral Motors. 

General Atterbury hurried from his pri- 
vate car in Union Station to the House 
Office Building to give his testimony. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“TI am opposed to the saloon. I am in 
favor of temperance. I am at the head 
of a railroad the efficiency and safety of 
which absolutely require temperance on 
the part of employes. . . . Railroad em- 
ployes are the most temperate body in any 
industry. Their temperance is secured not 
by law but because of universal regard for 
the fact that safety of railroad opera- 
tion makes temperance imperative. . . . I 
don’t believe prohibition has made a par- 
ticle of difference with the discipline of 
our road. ... The Volstead Act should 
be repealed and the authority should be 
delegated to the States to determine what 
is intoxicating.” 

For more than an hour Mr. duPont 
stood before the committee and earnestly 
expounded his seasoned views against Pro- 
hibition. Excerpts: 

“T am for the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. I do not believe it possible to 
modify the Volstead Act in any way that 
will satisfy the people of the U.S. As for 
return to the States, they would then 
proceed to take up any modifications their 
people may see fit to undertake. The liquor 
business has fallen into disrepute. I pro- 
pose we endeavor to get it into good hands. 
We should bring together bodies of men 
of undoubted integrity who would agree 
to undertake the control of the liquor busi- 
ness under a State and: National commis- 
sion.” 

Mr. duPont cited the fact that there are 
four prohibitory amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 1) against slavery; 2) against 
Negro discrimination; 3) against limita- 
tion of suffrage because of sex; 4) against 
intoxicating beverages. He pointed out 
that no legislation was necessary to en- 
force the first three, whereas the fourth 
requires the Volstead Act. Said he: “The 
only answer is that three of the amend- 
ments meet with the approval of the people 
of the U. S. and the fourth does not.” 

As an industrialist, he declared that he 
“never found the liquor question was a 
serious one with our employes.” When 
Michigan’s Dry Representative Michener, 
citing his own General Motors’ Sloan, 
asked if it were not possible for “great and 
intelligent men to differ honestly” on this 
cuestion, Mr. duPont responded sharply: 





“May I attack the word honestly? There 
are many industrial leaders who believe 
Prohibition a good thing for workingmen 
but who do not practice Prohibition them- 
selves.” 

Another witness before the committee 
was James Jeremiah Wadsworth, 24-year- 
old son of New York’s onetime Senator 
and grandson of the late great Secretary of 
State John Hay. After delivering his 
father’s message attacking the 18th 
Amendment, young Mr. Wadsworth in a 
strong vibrant voice spoke for himself: 

“Young people cannot be stifled in the 
folds of sumptuary rule. It is an intel- 
lectual claustrophobia. . . .* As for drink- 
ing among young people, I assert, not 
claim, that it has grown by leaps and 
bounds. By the time I entered Yale, the 
‘pastime’ was so taken for granted it was 
not even discussed. . . . We young people 
are rebellious but we are fair. We would 
not force Drys to drink and they have 
tried to force us to abstain. If there are 
99 personal Drys in a room with one man 
who wanted a drink, they have no ethical 
right to snatch his glass away. We don’t 
want the saloon but we want the God- 
given right of conducting our private lives 
without legislative interference.” 

Dr. John Augustine Ryan, professor of 
sociology at the Catholic University of 
America told the House Committee: “Pro- 
hibition confuses the mental processes of 
high officials. Speaking of moral law, 
President Hoover was attempting [when 
he cited citizens’ moral obligation to sup- 
port the 18th Amendment] to state a moral 
principle which was none of his business. 
He is no more of a moral authority than 
Iam. Let him not lay down dogmatically 
the law that good citizens should tell 
others what they should do. The President 
is no supreme arbiter of the moral duty 
of men.” 

Robert K. Cassatt, Philadelphia banker, 
son of the late president of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., said his business took him all 
over the U. S., that he had never met a 
businessman “who volunteered the infor- 
mation that his business was benefited by 
Prohibition,” that the only two people he 
knew who had stopped drinking under the 
law were a U. S. Senator and a Pennsyl- 
vania judge. 

Raymond Pitcairn, director of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., insisted that “no 
Wickersham commission is needed to in- 
vestigate the rotten failure of Prohibition.” 
Said he: “The people know it. The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet know it. Mr. Hughes 
knows it. Congress knows it. The young 
people know it best of all. But the pro- 
hibitionists don’t know it. The Bellevue- 
Stratford and Ritz-Carlton in Philadelphia 
station these prohibitionists near the serv- 
ing pantries of their hotel. They see large 
glasses of orange juice and bottles of 
White Rock and club soda going to many 
rooms on every floor. These good people 
raise their eyes to heaven and say, now 
that we have Prohibition, the people are 
really drinking orange juice and soda 
water.” 


*Morbid apprehension of being in an en- 
closure. 
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HUSBANDRY 
Dollar Wheat 


Every family in the U. S. last week 
owned a bushel of wheat. Nobody wanted 
it. Anyone would have preferred to have 
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ALEXANDER LEGGE 


heard cackles in the roll-tops. 


the money to pay his income tax. This un- 
welcome possession came about through 
the entry of the U. S. Government, dis- 
guised as the Federal Farm Board, into 
the wheat pit where it traded in grain 
like any common speculator. When it 
closed its week’s transactions it was some 
25 million bushels long. Because of low 
prices, its holdings—theoretically the prop- 
erty of all U. S. taxpayers—represented a 
poor bargain. 

Dollar wheat stalked back into the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Prices tumbled to 
less than g9¢ per bushel for March de- 
liveries. The Farm Board had “pegged” 
wheat at $1.18 in Chicago, $1.25 in Minne- 
apolis last October—that is, its agencies 
would loan farmers’ codperatives that 
amount on each bushel regardless of the 
market price. When the wheat market 
first began to slide down last Week, Chair- 
man Alexander Legge of the Farm Board 
insisted that he was “not concerned,” de- 
clared that “the farmers can’t lose.”” When 
cash prices at Chicago skidded toward $1 
per bushel Chairman Legge became less 
unconcerned, hastened to confer with 
President Hoover at the White House. 
It was at that point that the Farm Board 
tossed aside all conservative theories 
about “orderly marketing” to jump head- 
long into the wheat pit as a bullish buyer. 

To execute its transactions the Farm 
Board worked through two agencies it had 
set up and financially supported—the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation and 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation. Na- 
tional Corp. dealt with member coépera- 
tives; Stabilization Corp. traded in the pit. 

The Farm Board had set a wheat loan 
price which was some 10 to 20¢ above the 
market price. Hence to maintain that 
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price with farmer codperatives, when the 
market broke, it was necessary for the 
Board to purchase at the loan price or 
leave member cooperatives to sell in the 
depressed open market. National Corp. 
bought hundreds of carloads of wheat from 
member codperatives, at $1.18 per bushel 
when the pit price was around $1.03. Such 
a bargain price attracted wheat held by 
non-farmers, who tried to slip it to Na- 
tional Corp. as “country run.” Declared 
Chairman Legge: 

“When we learned that roll-top desk 
farmers were taking wheat out of elevators 
and offering it to us as country wheat to 
get the advanced price, we had to shut 
down. They were having a good time 
cackling about the way they were gypping 
the Board.” 

While National Corp. was buying direct 
from codperatives, Stabilization Corp. was 
buying May futures in the open Chicago 
market. Explained Chairman Legge: “The 
purpose of buying May futures was to halt 
downward price trends, rather than to 
speculate.” When the U. S. became a 
wheat futures dealer, the Chicago market 
rallied spectacularly. May wheat closed 
the week at $1.15. 

The Farm Board’s activities last week 
caused wide-spread commotion among pri- 
vate wheat dealers. No man has opposed 
“price-fixing” more vehemently as a 
feature of farm relief than President 
Hoover. But wheat dealers, forced aside 
by National Corp.’s policy of buying only 
from member codperatives, could see no 
difference between “price-pegging” and 
“price-fixing.” They bombarded the White 
House and Congress with angry protests, 
claimed that they were being discrimi- 
nated against as taxpayers by the Govern- 
ment, called the Farm Board’s policy 
“Communistic” and “Socialistic.” Eastern 
editors deplored the spectacle of the U. S. 
“gambling in wheat.” The Omaha Grain 
Exchange came to a standstill. From 
Kansas City Charles W. Lonsdale, Vice 
President of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, flayed “price-fixing,” and the Farm 
Board’s “heavy-handed policy.” The Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce roared 
angry protests, claimed the Board would 
ruin grain dealers. Chairman Legge, sit- 
ting on 25 million bushels of wheat, 
scorned these protests as “propaganda” to 
discredit the Board, bragged: 

“The Board has a credit balance big 
enough to buy every bushel of wheat on 
the American market.” 

Sympathetic to any farm excitement, 
the Senate bumbled and buzzed, passed a 
resolution asking Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde what ought to be done, suggested 
closing the exchanges. 

The Farm Board’s wheat loans and pur- 
chases put it in a position that would have 
given any good banker nervous prostra- 
tion. Chairman Legge and Secretary Hyde 
hastened to Chicago to confer with agency 
officials. The Government had more wheat 
than storage space. In Chicago, Chairman 
Legge, almost as if confessing an error, 
changed the Board’s policy, announced: 

“On account of impending congestion of 
grain on many terminal markets and the 
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measurable passing of the emergency in 
grain prices we will discontinue buying 
grain on the arbitrary loan price basis. 
... Some adjustment from last Fall’s 
price schedule seems necessary.” 

Stabilization Corp., however, would stay 
in the market to bull any large slump in 
prices. 

Although Chairman Legge and Secretary 
Hyde insisted that private speculators were 
largely responsible for last week’s wheat 
break, other economic reasons were obvi- 
ously responsible: 1) an extraordinary 
world wheat surplus, with a consequent 
lack of foreign demand; 2) a “holding 
policy” promoted by the Farm Board 
which could not withstand a falling mar- 
ket; 3) falling due of farm taxes and 
mortgage payments requiring cash. 

A basic challenge to the soundness of 
the Farm Board’s policies was vigorously 
sounded by Jesse E. Pope, able Washing- 
ton statistician, in the March Aflantic 
Monthly. He warned that the Board’s 
practice of “setting aside economic law” 
and fixing an arbitrary loan price for 
crops will lead directly to overproduction 
and the piling up of unmarketable sur- 
pluses. He cited past prices to prove that 
the Board’s exhortation to “hold wheat” 
makes the farmer “far more likely to lose 
than to gain by the delay.” Said he: 

“The carried-over surplus is the rock on 
which all ventures in holding have sooner 
or later foundered. . . . This action of the 
Farm Board is so radical a departure from 
ordinary business practice that it amounts 
to a veritable revolution.” 


. UTILITIES 
F. P. C. Troubles 

Small and practically impotent is the 
Federal Power Commission, set up in 1920, 
as an orphan agency to control billions of 
dollars worth of U. S. water power rights. 
Its job is to license power companies to 
construct plants along navigable streams, 
to check their investments, to regulate 
interstate power rates, to maintain govern- 
ment options to buy back licensed plants 
after 50 years. The nominal commission- 
ers are the Secretaries of War, Interior 
& Agriculture. They sit about five hours 
ayear. The actual work of the commission 
is carried on by Frank E. Bonner, its secre- 
tary, Charles A. Russell, its solicitor, and 
William V. King, its accountant. 

Last week the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, probing the Power 
Committee’s affairs, uncovered a state of 
war among its personnel that threatened its 
useful existence. Solicitor Russell and Ac- 
countant King charged that Secretary 
Bonner was partial to the power com- 
panies, that he was not enforcing the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act against them. Secre- 
tary Bonner’s defense was that Messrs. 
Russell & King were politically ambitious, 
that they tried to “persecute” utility com- 
panies and “try their cases in the news- 
papers.” 

Solicitor Russell told the Senate com- 
mittee that Niagara. Falls Power Co. had 
claimed a value of $77,000,000, when in 
reality $30,000,000 of that sum was noth- 





ing more than its right to water covered by 
its U. S. license. This the power company 
denied. Solicitor Russell also testified that 
power companies included in their valu- 
ations large sums used for lobbying. 
Accountant King told similar stories of 
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SECRETARY BONNER 
. grew abusive. 


his efforts to get at the facts of utility 
investment, only to be blocked by Secre- 
tary Bonner who called him “too meticu- 
lous.” He openly charged Secretary Bon- 
ner with being more in sympathy with the 
power companies than with the law. Sec- 
retary Bonner, slender, gaunt-faced, grey- 
haired, denied all, insisted he was execut- 
ing the water power act “with success.” 
He told the Committee that his Commis- 
sion had 418 license applications under 
consideration. He submitted a list of 19 
power companies with $27,000,000 in their 
capital accounts which the Commission 
questioned. He grew abusive toward 
Solicitor Russell, openly charged him with 
running away from his personal debts in 
Montana. Mr. Russell jumped to his feet 
to shout back that he was paying off his 
debts, incurred by long illness, as rapidly 
‘‘as the Lord lets me.” 

Before the Senate Committee appeared 
Oscar Charles Merrill, onetime Secretary 
of the Commission. He testified that the 
Commission in 1928 had submitted to the 
House a report in which were cited ex- 
amples of alleged inflation of capital as- 
sets by power companies, including the 
Niagara Company’s $30,000,000. Political 
pressure, he claimed, was brought to bear 
on the then Commissioners—Dwight Filley 
Davis (War), Hubert Work (Interior), 
William Jardine (Agriculture)—who re- 
called the report and deleted the samples 
of “power padding” lest they “cause a 
rumpus” by the companies. 

Quite aware of the Power Commission 
troubles, President Hoover summoned 
Senator Couzens to the White House 
where it was agreed that the Commission 
must be overhauled if it were to serve as 
a protection to U. S. water rights. In 


accordance with the President’s wishes 
Senator Couzens returned to the capital 
to introduce a bill for a full-time com- 
mission of three members (salary: $10,- 
ooo per year) with an adequate staff. 
Meanwhile Nebraska’s Senator Norris 
and North Dakota’s Senator Nye de- 
manded the dismissal of Secretary Bon- 
ner, charged him with being a “power 
man trying to cripple the commission so 
that it cannot inquire into these steals.” 


THE TARIFF 
Oil & Sugar 


Oil and sugar make a bad tariff brew. 
Oil men discovered that fact for them- 
selves last week when their efforts to trade 
sugar votes for oil votes foundered disas- 
trously on the Senate floor. 

Behind the drive for a tariff of $1 per 
bbl. on crude oil were these economic 
facts: last year the U. S. produced about 
a billion barrels of oil. Its net imports, 
free-listed, were about 53,000,000 bbl. 
Largest importers are Standard of New 
Jersey, Standard of New York, Gulf, 
Royal Dutch Shell. When, as a conserva- 
tion measure, President Hoover tried to 
induce U. S. oil producers to limit their 
output, the American Independent Pe- 
troleum Association balked. These inde- 
pendent producers argued that it would 
be futile to limit U. S. oil output so long 
as the four big importing companies could 
freely bring in oil. Decreased production, 
they claimed, would lead only to increased 
importations. Their proposed remedy was 
a stiff duty on crude oil to cut imports 
and make domestic conservation possible. 
The big oil companies fought any such 
customs restriction. 

Six weeks ago only three Senate votes 
were mustered for a duty on oil. Into 
Washington then marched a vigorous oil 
lobby. Last week 27 senators voted for an 
oil tariff. It was not enough. The pro- 
posal was beaten by 39 Senate votes. 

The oil lobby’s very zeal defeated its 
purpose. Not twelve hours before the 
Senate voted on the oil amendment to the 
tariff bill, the Senate Lobby Committee 
had uncorked a gusher of damning evi- 
dence which fairly swamped the oil lobby’s 
chances of success. 

The head of the oil lobby was Wirt 
Franklin, able Oklahoma oil producer, 
President of the A. I. P. A. Heeled with 
a $50,000 fund, he began to operate in 
Washington a month ago. Through Secre- 
tary of War Hurley he secured an invita- 
tion to lunch with President Hoover. 

The Franklin lobby method was to trade 
Senate votes. He would promise a Senator 
interested in an increased sugar duty a 
vote for sugar in return for his vote for 
an oil duty. Thus he lined up the Colorado 
and Louisiana “sugar” Senators for an oil 
duty on the promise that Oklahoma’s 
“oil” Senators would later vote for sugar. 

At the Senate’s night session at which 
the oil duty proposed by Oklahoma’s 
Senator Pine came up Wisconsin’s Senator 
Blaine effectively excoriated the oil lobby’s 
activities. Excerpts: 

“This lobby organization would trade 
Senators, would trade the President, would 
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trade anybody to win. . . . This new com- 
mercialism, not by the use of greenbacks 
but by the exchange of commodities—oil 
for sugar, sugar for oil! Shame should 
bring to these men’s countenances the 
realization that they do not hold in their 
pockets the votes of the Senate.” 

The Blaine blast drove Mr. Franklin 
from the Senate gallery where he was 
watching the climax of his endeavors. He 
returned in time, however, to break a 
Senate rule by scoring the roll call which 
totaled his defeat. 

Broad were the smirks when “oil” sena- 
tors feebly defended this proposed duty 
as a form of Farm Relief. 


CRIME 
In Hospital 
In a flower-decked room in German 
Deaconess. Hospital, Chicago, lay Frank 
McErlane, prime Chicago underworldling. 
Suspended aloft in a stretching apparatus 
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CuHIcAGO GANGSTER 
His leg was suspended. 


was his bullet-shattered leg. Into his room, 
when his nurse was absent, suddenly broke 
two hostile beer gangsters. From under 
his pillow, Gangster McErlane whipped 
out a gun, fired five shots. Before they re- 
treated, the beer gangsters put three fresh 
wounds into their bed-ridden enemy. 





——_ 

In Court 
Peter Dombkiewicz stood in the pris- 
oner’s box of a Buffalo court. Within 
arm’s reach of the box stood David Glick- 
stein, jeweler, who accused the defend- 
ant of stealing $9,000 of his merchandise. 
Suddenly Prisoner Dombkiewicz flipped 
out a surgeon’s scalpel, leaned out of his 
box, slit the Glickstein throat. Said he 
vengefully: “That’s how J treat squealers.” 
On the bench Judge Alonzo G. Hinkley was 
outraged. Glickstein, not seriously in- 
jured, had his throat bandaged at a hos- 
pital, returned to court in time to hear 

the Buffalo jury say: “Guilty.” 


LABOR 
Breath of Belial 


By pre-arrangement hot-tongued Com- 
munist agitators blew the breath of Belial 
upon jobless thousands, and transformed 
them, last week, from idling throngs into 
rioting mobs in four great U. S. cities all 
on the same day: 

In Los Angeles Carl Sklar, Communist, 
urged the city’s 25,000 unemployed to 
demonstrate at the City Hall. Several 
thousand marched to the Plaza, waving 
the usual “Work or Wages” placards. Sklar 
mounted his soapbox. Police charged. The 
mob charged back. Thousands of spec- 
tators, embroiled, impeded the police. Tear 
bombs finally scattered the rioters, blinded 
20 policemen as well. Arrests: 27. 

In Seattle 300 idle workers under Com- 
munisi leadership formed to march on 
City Hall to demand “Work or Wages.” 
Police charged the parade, whanged it 
with clubs. Arrests: 11. 

In Chicago 400 jobless squeezed into 
Musicians’ Hall to hear Communist speak- 
ers hotly exhort them to organize 25,000 
of the city’s unemployed for another City 
Hall demonstration more: successful than 
that of last month. Police trapped the 
entire audience, arrested them onc by one 
as they filed out: More than 300 were 
carted to a station house to prove that 
they were decent laborers out of work. 

In Manhattan several hundred Young 
Communist Leaguers assembled at the 
Battery to greet a comrade to be released 
from the Army Disciplinary Barracks on 
Governor’s Island. The comrade did not 
appear on schedule. The Y. C. L. paraded 
up to Wall Street, defied police before the 
House of Morgan. Infantile rioting fol- 
lowed, amid the high piping shrieks of 
schoolboys, two of whom were arrested. 


Such a fizzle was that demonstration 
that older Communists next day assembled 
200 jobless for a march to New York’s 
City Hall. Forewarned, the police, also 
200 strong, were ready. One Red leader 
dashed up City Hall steps, waved his type- 
written demands, asked for Mayor Walker. 
A detective took him by the slack of the 
pants, tossed him back to the street. 
Quickly the mob was cut up by mounted 
officers, dispersed in ten brisk minutes 
with clubs, fists, feet. Arrested: 3. 

Conspicuous in all four of last week’s 
radical riots, small but symptomatic of 
the spread of unemployment, were hand- 
bills distributed by the Communist Trade 
Union Unity League, headed by William 
Zebulon Foster, No. 1 Communist in the 
U.S. These called for a nation-wide dem- 
cnstration of the organization March 6. 
The typically Chicago-born newsstory to 
the effect that Communists planned a 
“world outburst” on that date was patently 
absurd. Only for ignorant yokels did Mr. 
Foster need to deny that the Third Inter- 
national had cabled, via Berlin, $1,250,000 
to finance demonstrations. There are less 
than 35,000 full-time Communists among 
the 120,000,000 people of the U. S. The 
money Russia sends to the U. S. goes to 
Big Business. 





POLITICAL NOTE 
Cash for Chicago 


The millions which Chicago owes its 
employes were actually in hand last week. 
Between 43,836 policemen, firemen, teach- 
ers, nurses, clerks, other public workers 
and their first pay day since Jan. 1 stood 
only minor technicalities of law and finance 
(Time, Feb. 10). To the patriotic urgings 
of Philip Ream Clarke, president of Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, famed cash col- 
lector, the city’s good citizens and cor- 
porations generously responded by pur- 
chasing the city’s tax warrants. 

When Chicago politicians capitulated to 
Silas Hardy Strawn’s “Citizens’ Rescue 
Committee” and appealed for $74,000,000 
to tide the city over until delayed taxes 
come due July 1, big taxpayers were at 
first reluctant to buy the city’s script. 
Such temporizing Melvin Alvah Traylor, 
president of Chicago’s First National 
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CHICAGO COLLECTOR 


His fame was extended. 


Bank, called “damn nonsense.” To pro- 
mote the sale of tax warrants Mr. Clarke 
took a week off from his bank office, con- 
jured up all the arts of persuasion and 
organization which had made him one of 
Wartime Chicago’s most potent Liberty 
Bond salesmen. Among taxpayers he 
loosed 4,000 expert campaigners. He got 
183 banks to put up sales booths and 
placards. Quotas were assigned to different 
segments of business and industry. The 
week closed with $58,939,800 worth of 
tax warrants subscribed. 

City officials weré kept busy signing tax 
warrants. The Board of Trad: admitted 
to trading shares in the warrant trust to 
encourage subscriptions. In all the rushed 
excitement of getting Chicago out of a 
financial swamp, the only laggard figure 
was that of Mayor William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson who sulkily hesitated to 
approve an ordinance effecting tax warrant 
interest rates, necessary to put into opera- 
tion the distribution machinery. 
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NOW —NOISELESS CONSTRUCTION! 








Glowing words have been spoken... 
speeches, articles and advertisements all 
have romantically pictured the day when 
electric welding would become a vital factor 
in the world’s building program. 

And now the day is here. . .now, Cinder- 
ella-like, the welder’s arc attains new glory 
overnight. . .now noiseless construction be- 





TESTED TO DESTRUCTION 
“., welded steel withstood exceptional stresses”’ 


comes an actuality...now massive struc- 
tures rise silently and swiftly as if by magic. 


Welded Building Heralded 


An epochal announcement by The Austin 
Company, international engineers and 
builders, heralds the welded steel building 
as a practical, economical form of con- 
struction. Today, for the first time in 
history, those who invest in buildings can 
choose between riveted or welded steel. 

A new era looms in construction. The 
rat-tat-tat of riveting hammers finds a 
formidable rival in the alluring blue sizzle 
of the electric arc. 

Workers in the yawning chasms of down- 
town Metropolis will hear no detracting 
clatter as the welded steel building arises 
on the site across the street. Hotel guests 
and hospital patients will no longer be 
forced to grin and bear the ear-splitting 
racket when additions are added or new 
structures erected nearby. 


Intense Study Rewarded 


Only after exhaustive research and tests 
does Austin make its surprising announce- 
ment. During the past decade, intense 
study of welding, as applied to building 
construction, has been carried on. 

Actual design and construction of several 
commercial and industrial buildings with 
welded steel proved out the findings of 
laboratory and shop experimentation. 

Tested to destruction by Austin Engineers, 
welded steel withstood exceptional stresses. 


ph. 


Complete Building Service 





Put to actual use in a heavy duty shop 
building in Pittsburg five years ago, welded 
steel supports a portion of a runway which 
carries a 50-ton bridge crane without so 
much as a tremble being recorded. 


Broader Use Deserved 


Firm in the belief that the welding process 
deserves a broader use than has been prac- 
tical heretofore, Austin has perfected 
methods that make it possible to offer 
welded steel construction at a cost com- 
parable to other forms. 

Presentation of the facts to executives and 
directors who are formulating plans for new 
commercial or industrial buildings will re- 
veal the economies effected...the speed 
secured. ..the quiet assured: . .the rigidity 
made possible by Austin’s modern welded 
construction methods. 

Eliminating noise..... providing great 
strength by fusing many steel members into 
one rigid structure, with pogsible savings 
in steel, welded construction is worthy of 
consideration for any contemplated project. 


Method Modern 

Whether buildings be riveted or welded, 
maximum usable floor space, efficiently 
arranged, is of vital importance. Austin’s 
broad experience, applied to this essential 
factor and other important features such 
as good architectural appearance, abundant 
ventilation and adequate daylighting, as- 
sures full value for every dollar invested in 
buildings designed and constructed by this 
organization. 


That is why an ever-increasing number 
of projects are being awarded Austin, to be 
carried through to completion under The 
Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
bility. 





1930 MODEL 
Welded building heralded as most modern 


Design, construction and building equip- 
ment...separate responsibilities ordinarily 
... become one unified responsibility under 
The Austin Method. One organization 
handles the complete project under one 
contract which guarantees in advance, total 
cost, time of completion with bonus and 
penalty clause if desired; and quality of 
materials and workmanship. 

Approximate costs and interesting data 
on welded or riveted steel, or reinforced 
concrete construction will be gladly fur- 
nished for your new main or branch plant, 
warehouse, or commercial building. Wire, 
phone, write the nearest Austin office, or 
use the convenient memo below. 





Not A TREMBLE RECORDED 
. . . welded steel supports portion of runway which carries 50-ton bridge crane”’ 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 
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THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in a........ 


soshtiiatieiaainitiiitianapiends sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


. City ; oetipiasens . T 8-10-30 








You have met him. Busiest man in town. Successful, extremely... and 


ihe STORE looks the part. His clothes, progressive as his mind, keep up with 


FOR Mi E \ the continuous, small, important changes in fashion. Can’t imagine 
WHO DRESS SUCCESSE U LLY him studying style magazines. Yet how 


does he know what’s what? By selecting his outfitters as he chooses 














his business associates: for reliability and knowledge in their 
particular field upon which he can confidently depend. If his 


itinerary includes Chicago, more than likely he waits to buy from 


The Store for Men, Marshall Field and Company. + + + 


Almost everything men buy or would like to buy is assembled here . . . 

clothes, accessories, luggage, sports gear... 

from our own factories and from abroad. 
The certainty of comprehensive selections will 
appeal to men of marked individuality. You 


are invited to visit Field’s, The Store for Men. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


All Against Russia 


To the statesmen of all but one Great 
Power, the existence of God is an axiom 
and the worship of Him is considered a 
vital corollary of good government. 

In Asia, where an innumerable multi- 
tude of Deities are worshipped by the 
majority of the human race, this is as true 
as in the U. S., Britain, France or Ger- 
many, where a smaller but vastly more 
potent number worship the One God whom 
men called yah before the exodus, yahwey 
after.* 

An observer, peering through a super- 
telescope from Mars last week, would have 
seen the clergy and congregations of the 
West becoming suddenly incensed against 
the statesmen of Soviet Russia who, for 
some twelve years past, have denied the 
existence of God or gods, and have stead- 
ily maintained that Vladimir Ilyich Ulya- 
nov, called “Lenin,” uttered a profound 
truth when he said: “Religion is opium 
for the people.” 

Protestant+-Catholics+Jews. Peer- 
ing about the U. S. the Martian astron- 
omer would have seen: 

Bishop William Thomas Manning of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New York, quot- 
ing the words of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI, who had denounced what is going on 
in Russia as “horrible, sacrilegious iniqui- 
ties” (Trme, Feb. 7), and promising to 
hold a service in his Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on March 16, when Christian 
groups throughout the world will offer up, 
without distinction of creed, a joint and 
fervent prayer that belief in God and his 
worship may flourish in the Russian peo- 
ple. 

Commander Evangeline Booth declar- 
ing at Manhattan: “The Salvation Army 
takes no part in politics and expresses no 
opinion on the economics of capitalism, 
communism or any other social system. 
But we declare in the most explicit terms 
that . . . it is impossible to found or to 
maintain a civilization where the authority 
and even the existence of the Deity is 
denied by the State.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, exhorting all 
U. S. Jewry to pray on the same Sunday 
as the Christians with these words: “Our 
one concern is with the attempt of Russia 
to kill the religious life of 3,000,000 Jews, 
with Russia’s denial of the right of a Jew 
to be a Jew.” 

The Legislature of the State of New 
York passing this resolution: “Whereas 
Soviet Russia has taken drastic action to 
abolish all religious teachings and beliefs, 
denying the right of worship of their God 
to Christians, Jews, and other religious 
groups... . 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
people of the State of New York and 
the State Government that the United 
States should use its best efforts in an at- 
tempt to persuade Soviet Russia to discon- 
tinue this practice.” 

President Herbert Hoover reflecting in 





*“The pronunciation ‘Jehovah’ is an error’: 
Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘“Yakweh’ is correct. 





FOREIGN NEWS 


Washington upon ‘whether he should act 
on this and many other potent resolutions, 
petitions. 

Rejoice, Rejoice! Swinging the tele- 
scope to focus upon Rome the Martian 
would have seen Pope Pius XI distressed 
by a sacrilege which had been perpetrated 


| 


i 


wef 4 





Punch 
RussIAN BEAR 


From amused tolerance .. . 


in the Holy City itself (see p. 21); but 
the Papal newspaper Osservatore Romano 
rejoicing to announce that a portion of 
God’s work is being done even by the 
Bolsheviks, because they, by their in- 
famies, have brought Protestants and 
Jews to kneel in prayer for a petition 
initiated by the Pope. 
Patriarch+-Patriarch. Swinging east- 
ward the glass would have focused on: 
In Belgrade, the Patriarch Dimitriye, 
head of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
calling upon the whole Orthodox church to 


THE NEW LAW. 


at “THOU SHALT HAVE NO OTHER GOD BUT ME 





Punch 
Soviet MoLocu 


. to savage hysteria. 


defeat by prayer “the Bolshevik campaign 
against God and all who believe in God, 
with the purpose to erase God from men’s 
minds.” 

In Cairo the Coptic Patriarch, Yoan- 
nes XIX, head of the most ancient branch 





of the Eastern Orthodox Church, ordering 
prayers on March 16 “in all churches, 
monasteries and religious institutions 
within our jurisdiction.” 

Men Like Boa-Constrictors. Swinging 
back toward England, where the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York had 
already accepted the Papal plea for prayer, 
the Martian might have peered into the 
House of Lords, as the scathing Earl of 
Birkenhead rose to provoke well nigh 
unanimous applause by calling the Soviet 
Government “the most unworthy and per- 
haps the most criminal in the world.” 

“Russia is a wasp’s nest!” agreed 
Baron Cushendun; and Baron Newton 
called Bolsheviks “unattractive animals 
which, like boa-constrictors and alligators 
accept food, only to show their gratitude 
by swallowing their keepers” (an uncon- 
scious outcropping of the Briton’s honest 
belief that other nations have or at least 
should have keepers). 

Punch, always a sensitive weathervane 
of upper middle class British opinion, sud- 
denly veered around from amused toler- 
ance of the Bolsheviks to savage, hyster- 
ical cartoon attacks such as the World’s 
wittiest weekly once hurled with a maxi- 
mum of witless, primeval savagery at 
Wilhelm II. 

In the 1930 New Year issue Punch 
charmingly cartooned a big, jovial Rus- 
sian Bear, tricked out in a gold-braided 
court suit, waddling in to lay his creden- 
tials before George V. Inconspicuously 
worked on the nice big bear’s coat tail was 
the Soviet emblem: Hammer & Sickle. 

But as the wind changed Punch trimmed 
its sails, put out a full page caricature well 
calculated to scare pious old ladies out of 
their wits, showed the Soviet Moloch 
glowering from a throne set up on a pile 
of broken crosses and smashed ikons, with 
a vulture perched above his head, shouting 
to a land laid waste: “Thou shalt have no 
other God but me!’* 

Meanwhile the Conservative Morning 
Post had organized the “Council of Chris- 
tian Protest,’ militant organization which 
proceeded last week to stage demonstra- 
tions throughout the British Isles, all 
featured by the reading of letters from 
Russian priests in which nameless and 
disgusting Bolshevik atrocities were de- 
scribed. Persons familiar with the subject 
at once recognized this particular series 
of letters as one first used to shock the 
Christian world in 1918—twelve years ago. 
At the office of the Morning Post it was 
admitted that the letters are twelve years 
old, and that they were read to gaping 
crowds in such a way as to give the im- 
pression that these atrocities are being 
committed in Russia now. By way of 
explanation the Morning Post asserted 
that it will print the exact dates (in 1918) 
when each letter was written as soon as 
these dates can be verified, a difficult task 
which might take a perfectly honest man 
years. 

“Persecution not the issue!” In 
British Labor circles the Conservative 


*Bible: “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 
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Party was accused of trying to fake up a 
new Red issue (such as the Zinoviev Let- 
ter which enabled them to win the election 
of 1924), and the Morning Post was called 
the spearhead of a propaganda campaign 
which had gathered the awful weight of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and with this impetus was profoundly mis- 
leading the Protestant world. 

In the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister’s own son, Malcolm MacDonald, 
M. P., rose to tell how he personally had 
within the past six months worshipped 
in a Moscow church and had seen thou- 
sands doing likewise. In the House of 
Lords, one of Labor’s newest peers, Baron 
Ponsonby, Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for the Dominions, besought the Conserva- 
tive Earl of Birkenhead and others ‘not 
to grow so easily hysterical, not to use 
every snippet of unverified rumor in the 
press as a stick wherewith to beat His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

In a solemn public statement last week 
Prime Minister MacDonald (known to two 
hemispheres as a devout Scotch Presby- 
terian ) declared, first that his knowledge of 
events in Russia was from his own son and 
close associates who have recently been in 
Moscow, not to mention the British Min- 
ister there; second he warned specifically 
against accepting unverified reports from 
Riga,* Latvia; third, Mr. MacDonald 
quietly observed that there has always 
been considerable religious persecution in 
Russia {pogroms were a feature of Ro- 
manov rule) ; and finally he broadly hinted 
his own attitude, his policy: 

“Persecution . . . is not the question at 
issue. Rather have we to consider what 
we can do. . . . To outlaw a country [7. e. 
withdraw British recognition of the Soviet 
Union|] is mot to make it amenable to 
world opinion but the opposite . . .! 

“Even now you must see that the tone 
and temper of the agitation are hardening 
rather than softening the heart of the 
Russian Government and giving it the 
opportunity of persuading its own people 
—however erroneously—that this is all 
part ‘of a conspiracy of the other govern- 
ments to begin war against the Soviet 
Government.” 

Later in the week the War Office and the 
Admiralty informed chaplains with the 
Army and the Fleet that they would not 
lead soldiers and sailors in the general 
prayer March 16. Reason: the agreement 
between Britain and Russia that neither 
Government will launch propaganda 
against the other was interpreted by Scot 
MacDonald in the sense that His Maj- 
esty’s Government should not indulge in 
the propaganda of prayer. 

Orthodox Patriarch+Chief Rabbi. 
Certainly the Man in Mars would have 
peered at Moscow, would have seen 
through his telescope a significant person- 
age: the acting Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia today, the Metropolitan 
Sergius. 

*So notorious as a centre of Anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda that U. S. newsorgans of standing always 


play down and frequently refuse to print “news” 


from Riga, whereas the British Conservative 





press always plays up Riga scares, often in 
biggest headlines. 





His Holiness received the World press 
at his small frame house in Moscow. A 
dozen eager newshawks faced a stoutish, 
oldish man, his face serene beneath a tall 
white mitre, his right hand caressing with 
a thoughtful gesture the large cross pend- 
ant on his breast. 

“We are somewhat deaf, gentlemen,” 
said the Metropolitan. “Submit your ques- 
tions in writing and we will write our 
replies.” 

In the course of his replies Sergius 
stated: 

“Many foreign churchmen have joined 
with the Pope in demanding a crusade 
against the Soviet Union. 

“The Pope proved himself an enemy 
to Orthodoxy by confiscating 500 orthodox 
churches in Poland in 1929 and convert- 
ing them into Roman chapels. We are not 
aware that any protests anywhere against 
this Roman violence have ever been 
made. 

“Millions of [Russian] churchgoers 








RussiA’s AcTInG PATRIARCH 


“We desire no interference from abroad.” 


still enjoy full rights and support us mate- 
rially so that we require aid of no kind 
and, above all, desire no interference from 
abroad. When priests are arrested or 
exiled from Moscow it is for violations of 
laws such as nonpayment of rent and 
taxes and nonfulfillment of other reguia- 
tions binding all citizens. 

“Abolition of Sunday and substitution 
of the five-day week have affected church 
attendance very slightly.” 

Although numerous U. S. correspond- 
ents sent out signed despatches quoting 
the Metropolitan, described minutely the 
whole scene, still next day in Riga, Latvia, 
the local Orthodox Archbishop announced 
the impossibility that Sergius could have 
uttered his words, and the Morning Post 
told Londoners that Sergius is a “too!” 
of the Soviets. 

Little impression was made in either 
Britain or the U. S. by the publication of 


a statement signed by Chief Rabbi Hena- 
chem Gluskin of Minsk, though no one 
accused him of being a “tool,” for all 
Jewry knows his stalwart saintliness. 

Slashing, it began: “We are furious at 
the appeal of the Pope for a crusade 
against the Soviet. . . . We declare before 
the entire World that the only government 
which does everything to assist the pre- 
Revolutionary persecuted and rightless na- 
tion of Jewry to better organize its life 
is the Soviet Government! It grants land 
to the Jews, provides them with tools in 
their new settlements and gives them 
rights equally with other nations to elect 
their own Soviet. . 

“We cannot be silent about the fact that 
neither the Pope nor the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ever did anything when Tsar- 
ist Russia persecuted the Jews!” 

“Point a Single Instance!” To Mos- 
cow from London hurried spruce, grey- 
haired Ed. L. Keen, Vice President of 
United Press for Europe, and was re- 
ceived by Prime Minister Alexy Rykov 
of the Soviet Union, the man whom Dicta- 
tor Josef Stalin is behind. 

Mr. Keen did not get a word with M. 
Stalin. (Even Ivy Lee, peripatetic repre- 
sentative extraordinary, of U. S. Business, 
has not been able on his Moscow visits 
to contact with the World’s most seclusive 
Dictator.) But it is news that M. Rykov 
said to Mr. Keen: 

“Science and scientific knowledge have 
made great progress in our contemporary 
life. This naturally leads to a decrease in 
the number of churches and a decline in 
religious feeling. 

“The separation of Church and State 
is being enforced radically and to the 
limit. I might say we are merely carrying 
out with merciless thoroughness a program 
similar to that of radical parties in bour- 
geois countries.” 

Leaning back in his swivel chair, offer- 
ing his guest coffee, little cakes and long 
Russian cigarets, the Prime Minister con- 
tinued: 

“One of your questions, Mr. Keen, im- 
plies prosecutions, imprisonments, and so 
on, for religious belief. I do not know 
of any such cases and would be very glad 
if you could point out to me a single 
instance.” 

Mr. Keen, veteran of 19 European news- 
paper years, could not or at least did not 
rise to this opportunity by naming one 
instance. 

“I do not deny,” went on M. Rykov, 
“that many* churches have been closed 
and diverted to other purposes. But such 
happenings never occur except upon re- 
quest of mass meetings in the local com- 
munities. . . . We have prohibited reli- 
gious propaganda in our educational and 
cultural institutions and we strictly punish 
violators of this law. ... The Soviet 
Union does not prosecute the clergy for 
legitimate practice of their profession.” 

Significance. No one, and least of all 
Stalin, denies that the entire Russian peo- 


*Over 1,000 since Christmas according to 
official Soviet figures. 
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ple, laymen and clergy alike, are subject 
to checks upon their commercial, intellec- 
tual and religious activities which can be 
called “economic persecution,” “mental 
persecution,” “religious persecution,” or 
can be regarded as emergency measures 
taken by a strong, paternal State to guide 
and even drive 150,000,000 backward peo- 
ple toward the goal of Prosperity, which 
has meant $108,000,000 worth of export 
business for the U. S. during the past 
1929 fiscal year. 

In the modern fashion of preferring the 
economic truth to the spiritual truth, there 
is little doubt that the business leaders of 
the West quietly thought to themselves 
last week that their clergy and a few 
politicians had gone off, half cocked. 
Prayers must be numerous and fervent 
indeed to stop Stalin, “The Man of Steel,” 
but he can be stopped the moment Busi- 
ness unites with the Church in an economic 
boycott of the Soviet Union. For Stalin’s 
whole program is based on importing Ford 
tractors and U. S. technicians, exporting 
grain and raw materials. Nowhere last 
week, was the economic weapon drawn, 
nor was any plan afoot to draw it. 

In Belgium one of that little country’s 
largest match factories went bankrupt 
last week, because the Soviet Govern- 
ment Match Works is now dumping 
matches in the Belgian market at a price 
so low that local competitors are smoth- 
ered. When colossal Red Russia begins 
to dump automobiles in the U. S., Britain, 
France and Italy, the Church may count 
on Business for help in the Crusade— 
perhaps too late. 

“Thy Kingdom Come!” Meanwhile 
one of the most beautiful and moving 
prayers composed to be said on March 
16th was written last week by England’s 
Bishop of Winchester, aristocratic product 
of Cambridge: 

“Oh, Lord Jesus Christ, who for our 
sakes didst endure the cross and despite 
the shame, and art at the right hand of 
God; look, we beseech Thee, in mercy 
upon Thy servants now suffering for their 
faith in Russia. Grant them patience and 
steadfastness and the peace which the 
world cannot give. 

“To those in pain and sorrow give Thy 
heavenly comfort. To those who have 
been faithful unto death give everlasting 
peace. Be present with those who are 
in loneliness and desolation. Frustrate all 
that hinders the coming of Thy Kingdom 
and so order the unruly passions for sinful 
men that the cause of Thy Gospel may 
yet triumph and Thy Church be re-estab- 
lished in the hearts of Thy people.” 

“I want to go to Hell.” The gravity 
of the Russian situation from a purely 
religious standpoint, ignoring entirely the 
role of the Soviet Government, was ap- 
parent from the reports of the foremost 
correspondents in Moscow last week, 
famed Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times and Mr. Keen. They both cabled 
their belief that the Russian people, even 
the thousands of churchgoers, no longer 
cherish religion in the depths of their 
hearts, and consider that the Orthodox 
Church with its gorgeous trappings passed 


away with the pageant of the Tsars. 
Among numerous accounts and anecdotes 
cabled to support this belief, Mr. Keen 
told of an old Russian womar. who said 
to him in a matter-of-fact way that she 
had about decided to take down her ikon 
and put up a portrait of Lenin. Asked 
Mr. Keen: “Don’t you think God will be 
angry?” 

“T am old,” said the woman very sim- 
ply. “I still believe in God and the Savior 
and the Holy Virgin. . . . The priest says 
my sons will go to Hell because they are 
Godless. I love my sons and want to go 
with them.” 


FRANCE 


In Again, Out Again? 

As one so often must, a new Cabinet 
came last week to France, her 2oth since 
the War.* 

Cabinet No. 19, formed fortnight ago by 
Camille (‘Briand’s Yes-Man’’) Chau- 
temps, faced the Chamber of Deputies 
last week with a short and simple decla- 
ration of policy, promising if sustained to 
hold an unchanged course at the London 
Naval Parley and, although M. Chautemps 
is a Radical-Socialist of the Left, propos- 
ing no internal measure which could pos- 
sibly offend the Right, to which the Cabi- 
net looked feverishly for the dozen votes 
or so which would mean everything. 

Began one of the quietest debates in 
which a Cabinet was ever buried. André 
Tardieu, who had been Prime Minister 
of Cabinet No. 18, and was leading the 
attack on No. 19, merely sat with a pad 
and pencil in his hand, jotting little notes 
while his friends talked. Even Aristide 
Briand, whose intrigue was supposed to 
have brought down No. 18, and who told 
Chautemps whom to pick as Ministers for 
No. 19, did not speak. The leaders seemed 
to want the Chamber itself to speak de- 
cisively, if it could. Perhaps they knew 
it could not. By the meaningless vote of 
277 to 292 the Cabinet, a Government of 
the Left-Center fell. Only a fortnight 
earlier No. 18, a Government of the Right- 
Center fell by the equally inscrutable vote 
of 286 to 281. 

Right out, Left out, what remained but 
to dissolve Parliament and hold a fresh 
election? In any other European country 
this would have been done last week in 
similar circumstances. In France, how- 
ever, it is not the custom to hold an elec- 
tion of Deputies between the fixed periods 
of four years. “Let the politicians patch 
things up as best they can,” is Jean 
Frenchman’s thrifty motto, for an election 
is costly, and the French as a race would 
always rather mend a broken flower pot 
with infinite trouble than buy a new one 
for 50 centimes (2¢). 

As a courteous gesture President Gaston 
Doumergue asked former President and 
Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré, “‘Sav- 
ior of the Franc,” to form a cabinet. He 


*Average life of these Cabinets seven months; 
shortest lived, the Herriot Cabinet of 1926 
which lasted two days; longest lived, the 
Poincaré Cabinet of 1926-28 which saved the 
franc. 


replied that, although recovered from his 
prostate trouble (Trme, Dec. 23), he 
has not the strength to re-enter politics 
just yet. As a matter of course the Presi- 
dent’s next play in the old fashioned game 
of Parliamentary euchre was to call on 
M. Tardieu to form Cabinet No. 20. It 
took him all the rest of the week to do it, 
and there was no guarantee that 20 would 
not go the way of 19; but such as it was, 
the new Cabinet, enabling grandiloquent 
friends of M. Tardieu to style him “twice 
Prime Minister of France!”, was: 

Prime Minister and Minister of Interior: 
André Tardieu* 

Foreign Affairs: Aristide Briand* 

Justice: Raoul Peret 

Finance: Paul Reynaud 

Budget: Louis Germain-Martin 

War: André Maginot* 

Marine: J. L. Dumesnil 

Merchant Marine: Louis Rollin* 

Air: Laurent Eynac* 

Public Instruction: Pierre Marraud* 

Public Works: Georges Pernot 

Commerce: Pierre Etienne Flandin 

Agriculture: Fernand David 

Colonies: Francois Pietri 

Telegraphs: André Mallarme 

Labor: Pierre Laval 

Pensions: Champetier de Ribes. 

Like No. 18, No. 20 is a Right-Center 
Cabinet, and M. Tardieu was seen to have 
failed to entice into 20 a member of the 
Radical-Socialist group which upset 18. 
Indeed the only “theory” on which No. 20 
can be called more likely to live than 
No. 18 is that it does not contain M. Henri 
Cheron, a bon Bourgeois who as 18's 
Finance Minister enraged the Left. If the 
suave new Finance Minister in No. 20, 
M. Paul Reynaud, can make himself incon- 
spicuous, that may help. 


ITALY 
Supreme Sacrilege 

Whistling blithely one Giuseppe Car- 
magnola, Roman garbage collector, drove 
his cart round the corner of the Church of 
San Marco Maggiore last week, descended 
to empty a garbage can. To his horror 
he saw three fragments of the Sacred Hos! 
negligently tossed among the garbage. 

Only a sincere Catholic can fully realize 
the shock sustained by Giuseppe Carmag- 
nola. He gradually recovered presence of 
mind, rushed inside the church to inform 
the sacristan. 

Later in the day it was learned that 
Pope Pius XI had been almost prostrated 
by grief at news of the sacrilege. “The 
Holy Father was much shaken,” said a 
Jesuit prelate. 

Soon from the Vatican came the Sum- 
mus Pontifex’s command that every 
church in Rome should hold a service of 
expiation. This was done forthwith. 

In the eyes of true Catholics it was a 
minor detail that the persons unknown 
who perpetrated the Supreme Sacrilege 
were also thieves and stole from the 
Church of S. Marco Maggiore religious 
vessels, consisting of a jewel-studded chal- 
ice, monstrances and Pyxes valued at 
thousands of dollars, but all essentially 
things of little worth in spiritual compari- 
son with the Host. 


*Same as in No. 18. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament’s Week 

The Commons: 

@ Cheered stalwart William Graham, 
President of the Board of Trade (equals 
“Secretary of Commerce”), when he col- 
lapsed from joy-shock at seeing his coal 
bill squeak through committee stage by 
nine votes, one more than the House gave 
it at second reading (Time, Dec. 30). 
Friends carried out the collapsed Presi- 
dent, sent him home for a stiff dose of 
sleep. 

Cries of “You’re no leader, resign!” 
were hurled at Mr. Lloyd George when 
eight of his Liberals sat, arms folded, re- 
fusing to vote with him against the coal 
bill, causing Liberal whip Sir William 
Edge who voted for the coal bill to re- 
sign.* 

@ Rocked and resounded with gallant 
cries of “Hear, hear!” from members of 
all three parties as Conservative Captain 
Victor Cazalet, smart socialite and ad- 
mirer of U. S. rich folk, proposed a bill 
which both male and female M. P.’s think 
will please women. If passed, a woman 
who marries a foreigner will have the 
option of remaining a subject of George V, 
instead of being forced to embrace the 
husband’s nationality. U. S. women al- 
ready have this right. 

@ Gloomed at a statement by Foreign 
Minister Arthur Henderson that “after 
thorough consideration” the Labor Govern- 
ment has decided to make no reduction in 
the $10 fee collected for rubber stamping 
(visaing) the passport of each U. S. citizen 
bound for Great Britain. 

Earlier in the year Britons catering to 
the tourist trade got behind a “Come to 
Britain!” movement, pointed out the 
enormous German tourist gains since that 
country abolished visa fees in 1925. 

But 100,000 rubber stampings at $10 

each give the British Treasury an extra 
$1,000,000 every year. Rather than lose 
this, Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden, now in the agony of bringing 
forth a budget which will balance despite 
an increase in the “dole” paid to British 
can’t-works and won’t-works, insisted 
stubbornly that the “nuisance” be con- 
tinued, even against the ultimate interests 
of the Empire. 
@ Passed through first reading by a 
thumping majority a bill establishing a 
new ground for divorce: “Five years’ in- 
sanity on the part of either party.” 

Fulminating against the bill, Rev. Gor- 
don Lang, M. P., profoundly and ingen- 
iously agreed that one of the best ways to 
drive a woman insane would be to let her 
know that if she should go insane her hus- 
band could divorce her. 

“Tf this monstrous ground for divorce 
is sanctioned,” thundered he, “I warn the 
House that we are headed straight for the 
time when ‘failure in health’ or ‘decrease 
in income’ will be considered grounds for 
divorce! What then becomes of the sacred 


*Nebraska’s Senator Norris in Washington 
last week: “I remember when the Senator [Wat- 
son] was ‘whip’ in the House. I bear on my 
body the marks of the senator’s ‘whip’ even to 
this day.” (Laughter.) 


marriage vow ‘in sickness or in health .. . 
for richer, for poorer . . . till Death us 
do part’?” 

Supporters of the measure pointed out 
that in Great Britain there are 7,000 mar- 
ried men and 10,000 married women tied 
without hope of release to persons who 
should have been the partners of their 
wedded bliss but are actually in insane 
asylums. 


———— >— 


Mr. & Mrs. Cinderella 


In a tiny Scotch cottage, among very 
common neighbors, live Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown, he a coal miner until his 
grimy neighbors in their might sent him to 
Parliament. 

In 1924 the King-Emperor could think 
of nobody better than Mr. Brown to send 


International 


“Jamie” & WIFE 
Old ladies implored their Maker. 


as Lord High Commissioner and direct 
representative of His Majesty to the As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. 

In a great, clattering coach Mr. and 
Mrs. Cinderella rode to Holyrood Palace, 
lorded it over dukes and earls for 10 
splendiferous days, ate and drank with 
homely dignity things they had never 
dreamed existed, and then went back to 
their cottage literally among the cinders. 
Soon afterward the Labor Government 
fell, and it looked as though Cinderella 
times were over for Mrs. Brown and 
“Jamie.” 

The Lord High Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland last year was His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

But now Labor is in again. Last week 
the King-Emperor said to Mr. and Mrs. 
3rown in effect, “Here are some more 
glass slippers for you. Once again you 
shall be Mr. and Mrs. Cinderella!” 

In aristocratic Edinburgh the news that 
“Jamie” will be sent this spring as Lord 
High Commissioner to the Church of 
Scotland caused rich, old ladies to implore 
their Maker. They will have to address 
frumpy Mrs. Brown as “Your Grace.” 


GERMANY 
One Slave Per Year 


Fifteen quietly dressed young women 
and an old one richly clad created a terrific 
furore in Berlin’s big Lehrter Station last 
week, merely because they insisted on tak- 
ing the train for Hamburg. 

“Vou old She-Devil!” screamed the 
mother of one of the young women at the 
richly dressed old woman. “You Vam- 
pire! Trying to make white slaves out of 
honest girls! I won't let you take my 
Gretchen to Buenos Aires!” 

“My good woman,” said the richly 
dressed one, ““My good woman, please con- 
trol yourself. Porter, my bags!” 

Cried apple-cheeked Gretchen: “Please, 
mother! Please, Please, PLEASE!! You 
don’t understand. We’re not ‘white slaves’ 
or anything so silly. We’re going to Buenos 
Aires to dance in the best café, and we’ve 
all got contracts! It’s perfectly all right.” 

But parents, relatives and friends of 
seven of the 15 girls would not believe that 
everything is all right. “Help, help, 
police!” they cried, but they got no help, 
and with a derisive toot the locomotive 
began to puff and chuff. Gretchen and the 
other young women waved goodbye, and 
the richly dressed old woman sprinkled 
eau de cologne on her handkerchief, 
dabbed her forehead. At Hamburg, like 
the watchful and virtuous chaperone of a 
bevy of schoolgirls, she shepherded her 15 
charges aboard the spick-and-span steamer 
Eubee. 

“We are Helpless!” In Berlin the 
police did not, could not have interfered 
with the departure of the 15 because they 
knew all about them, knew that each girl 
is of age and legally competent to decide 
where she will go with whom. 

“We are helpless!” exclaimed the Argen- 
tine Consul General at Berlin. “At the 
request of these young women’s parents 
we have refused them visas to enter the 
Argentine. ‘We have cabled our consuls 
at the ship’s ports of call to stop them if 
possible. We have desired the police of 
Buenos Aires to prevent them from enter- 
ing the city. What more can we do?” 

What Is a White Slave? Not since 
the distinguished French journalist, A. 
Londres, wrote The Road to Buenos Aires 
in 1928 has the White Slave situation in 
the Argentine been authoritatively re- 
ported. But at 341 Calle Lavalle, Buenos 
Aires, The National Vigilance Association 
continues its rescue and prevention work 
under the direction of Mrs. Lighton 
Robinson. 

She reports that during 1929 it was pos- 
sible to rescue and send home to France 
one young woman, a seamstress, who con- 
sidered herself a White Slave, considered 
that she had been lured out to the Argen- 
tine and put to the most dreadful of trades 
against her will. 

All the other young women who con- 
stantly arrive as “dancers” or “entertain- 
ers” were either kept from knowledge of 
Mrs. Lighton Robinson, and so could not 
apply to her for rescue, or do not consider 
themselves White Slaves. 

Economic Facts. In advising anyone, 
white or black, slave or free, male or 
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female who expects to go to Buenos Aires 
the important thing to stress is the terrific 
cost of living, higher than almost anywhere 
else. This economic fact is really the basis 
of the White Slave traffic. Young women 
are promised and young women are paid 
for dancing, sums which would be “big 
money” in Europe, but in the Argentine 
they are so meagre that the dancer be- 
comes the hostess and the hostess the com- 
mon or uncommon daughter of joy. 

“Some of them,” said a Buenos Aires 
police official recently, “go back to Europe 
in the first class with ropes of diamonds 
around their necks.” 

Persons who know the ropes in South 
America predicted that the 15 German 
girls who left Berlin last week will land at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, whence they will 
be smuggled across the border into Argen- 
tina, and will then start dancing in Buenos 
Aires at one of the Bix Six cafés: Ta-Ba- 
Ris, Armenonville, Casino Pigal!, Maipu 
Pigall, American Dancing and Folies Ber- 
gere. Of these the first two are compara- 
tively high class, with champagne obliga- 
tory at $13 per pint or $23 the bottle; but 
at the last four mere “drinks” are obliga- 
tory at between $2 and $3 each, the host- 
esses gulping colored water and male 
visitors raw alcoholic abominations. 


= 


Schultzenstein’s Wives 

Bulgy and bald as a well-stuffed wurst is 
Herr Otto Schultzenstein, prosperous Ber- 
lin shoe factory official. Last week he suc- 
cessfully defied German efforts to punish 
him for possessing two wives. 

Twenty-seven years ago Shoeman 
Schultzenstein married a girl with whom 
he lived until 1923, when she attacked him 
with a meat-hatchet. Husband and wife 
then lived apart until 1926, when he made 
a business connection in Leningrad, went 
there to live. Soon he took a Russian wife 
under Soviet law without previously di- 
vorcing his meat-hatchet spouse in Ger- 
many. 

Back to Berlin moved Otto Schultzen- 
stein with his young, Red wife and was 
promptly charged with bigamy by his old 
German wife, as sharp and relentless as 
her meat-hatchet. 

Perplexed, the Court'sought advice from 
German authorities on international law, 
learned that: 1) The German Republic 
recognizes as valid the law of the Soviet 
Union; 2) German courts cannot hold that 
an act committed in Russia is criminal if 
it is not criminal in Russia; 3) Under 
Soviet law the act of bigamy is not crimi- 
nal, though if a man takes a second wife 
either she or the first may demand redress 
by bringing suit to have one of the mar- 
riages declared invalid. 

Clearly, since neither of Otto Schultz- 
enstein’s wives had sought to invalidate 
either marriage, the German court could 
do only what it did, namely dismiss Otto 
Schultzenstein as a guiltless and trium- 
phant bigamist. 

By doing as he did any German may, it 
would appear, also become a guiltless biga- 
mist. Vexed, Lutheran and Catholic cler- 
gymen thundered from their pulpits. 


SPAIN 
“Gosh, Yow’re Beautiful!” 


Student riots, shouts of “Death to the 
King!” and much waving of big red flags 
by obscure persons in Madrid last week, 
disturbed all Spain; but if the Throne was 


SPAIN’S QUEEN 
. resembles Lillian Russell. 


tottering both King Alfonso and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet wore in becoming 
Spanish fashion an air of jaunty confi- 
dence. 

Biggest event of the week: speech by 
Don José Sanchez Guerra, fourtime Con- 
servative Prime Minister, now supposed to 
favor proclamation of a Republic (TIME, 
Jan. 6). 

In the orchestra of the crowded Madrid 
theatre which madly cheered Don José, 
sat Spain’s reputed richest man, Count 
Romanones, quiet, alert, ready to jump 
with his millions to the side on which 
Victory should perch. 

In words too high flown, too packed with 
historical and literary allusions to be un- 
derstood by a U. S. audience, Don José 
spoke High Treason as plainly as a Span- 
iard who is a gentleman (and therefore 
addicted to splendid nebulosity) can. 

“In my mind’s eye,” he cried, “is that 
magnificent painting of the scene in which 
the sovereign lies dying and his servant 
exclaims, ‘Never again will I serve a King 
whom the worms can eat... .!’ 

“T see events marching toward a Re- 
public!” 

While events reeled and staggered—for 
certainly they did not march—Her Maj- 
esty Queen Victoria Eugénie received glad 
news from Pittsburgh. Thence came to 
Spain in 1923, sent by the late Warren 


Gamaliel Harding as Ambassador, that 
extraordinary personage, the late Alexan- 
der Pollock Moore, a millionaire-publisher 
who proceeded to practice diplomacy with 
conspicuous success by the methods and 
almost in the language of Will Rogers. It 
is history that Mr. Moore once said to Her 
Majesty, “Gosh, you’re beautiful! You 
remind me more than anybody else I ever 
knew of my wife [the late, gorgeous Lil- 
lian Russell].” In Pittsburgh the last will 
and testament of the late, great Alexander 
Pollock Moore (Time, Feb. 24) was 
opened last week and found to contain a 
bequest of $100,000 to the Queen who 
reminded him of Lillian.* 


POLAND 
Corridor Port 


Despite a fresh clown act in the never 
ending comic opera of Polish politics (see 
below) the Government took an important 
step last week toward Progress. 

Purchased from the German-owned 
Baltic-American Line were three small but 
sturdy ships, the Florida, Estonia and 
Lithuania, which have been plowing back 
and forth for several years between New 
York and the Free City of Danzig. Now, 
flying the White Eagle of Poland, they will 
pass up poor Danzig, will call at the 
new and prosperous port of Gdynia, an 
artificial harbor constructed by Poles with 
mighty zeal near the tip of their famed 
“corridor to the sea.” Nothing would 
please most Poles more than that Danzig, 
ancient and once splendid city of the 
Hanseatic League, should die of slow, 
economic strangulation. 
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“Hound’s Blood!” 


Accompanied*by the usual Polish pande- 
monium, the War Committee of the Sejm 
(Parliament) changed its chairman last 
week. Chairman Kostjlakowski, loyal lieu- 
tenant of bombastic Dictator Josef Pil- 
sudski, resigned in a pet, claiming that it 
was impossible for him to serve while a 
majority of the War Committee remained 
hostile. The opposition majority immedi- 
ately elected Socialist Pataks to take his 
place, but there were enough Government 
members on the committee to make things 
hot for Chairman Pataks. Shouting that 
he was a lily-livered traitor they demanded 
his resignation, claimed that he wanted to 
reduce the Pglish Army by 60,000 men. 
Socialist members sprang to his defense, 
private war invaded the War Committee. 
Socialists and Pilsudskites shouted insults, 
hurled inkpots, slapped each other’s faces, 
kicked each other’s shins. The mélée de- 
scended upon elderly M. Trametzyski, first 
President of the Polish Sejm, and M. 
Trametzyski was in no mood for fisticuffs. 
Up he sprang, whipped out a short-barreled 
pistol. 

“Psiakrew! Hound’s Blood!” he swore, 
“stand where you are before I blow off 
your heads!” 

Prudent members sneaked out of side 
doors. Chairman Pataks, adjusting his torn 
collar, ordered the meeting adjourned. 


*To his step-daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Russell 
O’Reilly Calvit, he left $1,000. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Great Debate 


Subject: Resolved that a nation has a 
right to preparedness, a duty to defend it- 
self against attack. 

Debaters: Affirmative: ‘The Father of 
Czechoslovakia,’ President Thomas Garri- 
gue Masaryk, has just triumphantly cele- 
brated his 80th birthday at Prague. 

Negative: The late, great Count Leo 
Tolstoy, novelist and seer. 

To a rapt audience of Czechoslovak 
Legionnaires last week, towering snowy- 
haired President Masaryk told the story 
of the great debate, used it to point the 


| moral of Czechoslovak preparedness: 


“Years ago I debated this problem with 
Count Tolstoy,” he began. “I maintained 
to Tolstoy that one must be allowed to 
defend himself. He said: ‘No. We should 
not resist evil men. If another Genghis 
Khan should come along and we defend 
ourselves, we would only anger him and 
more of us would become his victims. If 
we did not resist, he would kill a few, but 
soon desist.’ ” 

Such words puzzled the Legionnaires, 
turned them stone glum. But they broke 
into understanding grins as the President 
continued: 

“IT formulated the problem differently 
from Tolstoy, thus: If any aggressor falls 
upon me, a situation will occur in which 
one of us—according to Count Tolstoy— 
will be killed. But if one of us is to be 
killed it should be the attacker. To defend 
one’s self is morally permissible. A strong 
man does not threaten but is prepared.” 

Proudly the stalwart old President con- 
cluded amid cheers: “Imagine my situ- 


| ation. Holding such views, I am the head 


5,500 miles—13 days. 
Where can you find such 
a wonderful trip? Where 
can you find such liners 
as the big NEW turbo- 
electric steamers, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Cali- 
fornia—all 33,000 tons 
in size— offering every- 
thing you could wish in 
ocean luxury? All outside 
rooms, many with baths 
— built-in, deck swimming 
pools, etc. 


Fortnightly sailings in either 
direction, via Panama Canal, 
with calls at Havana, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 
Apply to No.1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market St., San Francisco; our offices else- 
where or authorized S. S. or R. R. Agents 
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of the army and see there is no contradic- 
tion between theory and practice. I strive 
with all my strength that we should be 
prepared! To say to what degree we should 
be prepared would be a heavy task. We 
wish to have a strong army, and yet I am 
for peace. Why is this so? 

“Consider this Europe. Everywhere 
Europe strives for peace, because we all 
need it. Nowhere is there money, and 
without money there can be no war. We 
are beginning to realize in Europe that we 
could get along without war. That does 
not mean that we must become weaklings. 
If I must defend myself, I shall defend 
myself with all my energy!” 

Rushed through the Czechoslovak Par- 
liament was a thumping 8oth birthday gift, 
a present to the President of $600,000 
cash. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Courier Cabot 


Round-faced John Moore Cabot, 28, 
Harvard-Oxford graduate, Boston social- 
ite secretary to the U. S. legation at Santo 
Domingo, crammed a dingy felt hat on his 
head, shook hands with his chief, U. S. 
Minister Charles B. Curtis, stepped into 
his runabout coupe, and raced snorting 
out of town. 

Rebels were rising in the back country. 
That morning a wireless message had come 
through that revolutionists had captured 
the city of Santiago de los Caballeros, 
were advancing on the capital. Minister 


| Curtis ordered Courier Cabot to Santiago 
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de los Caballeros to find out what the 
leaders of the revolution wanted. One 
hundred and nine miles and a mountain 
range with peaks 10,000 feet high sep- 
arate the city of Santo Domingo from 
Santiago de los Caballeros. The road, 
fortunately for Courier Cabot, has been 
recently improved. Disregarding possible 
bandits, sharpshooters, expecting every in- 
stant to strike a battle in full progress, 
Courier Cabot dashed onward. Back in 
Santo Domingo white-haired nephritic 
President Horacio Vasquéz prudently sent 
his wife to the American Legation, retired 
to the city’s fortress, took command of 
the garrison. 

Ensued a pause. Correspondents who 
had flown over from Haiti kept the wires 
hot with explanations and causes of the 
revolt while waiting for something to hap- 
pen. There were two causes: 

1) Coffee and sugar are Santo Domin- 
go’s chief crops. For the past year coffee 
and sugar plantations have had poor crops. 
When this happens, the citizenry are 
naturally “agin the government.” 

2) President Vasquéz was elected presi- 
dent in 1924 to serve four years. In 1928 
he had his term extended for another two 
years. Two months ago, on his return 
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His jouncing coupe brought Negroes a new 
President. 


from medical treatment in the U. S. he 
announced that he would run for Presi- 
dent again in May. Jealous politicians 
felt that it was time to give someone else 
a chance at the Presidency. 

Open rebellion was declared fortnight 
ago by a group under the leadership of 
“Supreme Chief” Rafael Estrella Urena. 
It was to him that Courier Cabot raced. 

Soon came a wireless message from San- 
tiago de los Caballeros. “Supreme Chief” 
had accepted the hint of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. His forces would continue to ad- 
vance on Santo Domingo, but there would 
be no fighting. Santo Domingo business- 
men sighed with relief. 

Next morning, while the Government’s 
army in Santo Domingo remained stu- 
diously neutral in their barracks, the inva- 
sion of Santo Domingo city began. Two 
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OU may not have 

bought a length of 
pipe in your life. You 
probably never will. 
Why then do you have 
to pay for pipe, any 
kind of pipe, even 
once ? 

This is why. When a 

water or gas main installation is put 
down in your city, you and your 
fellow citizens eventually foot the 
bill. Everybody pays, directly or in- 
directly. Property owners pay either 
in higher taxes or increased water 
or gas rates. Rent payers share the 
cost in higher rates and oftentimes, 
in higher rents. 


For installing or replacing water 
and gas mains is a laborious and 
costly undertaking running into 
many thousands and perhaps, mil- 
lions of dollars. It involves tearing 
up and restoring pavements, digging 
and back-filling miles of trenches, 
laying and jointing tons of pipe. 
Such a job once completed and paid 
for should not be done over again 
in your lifetime, and will not, if 
cast iron mains are used. You pay 
only once for cast iron pipe. 


Cast iron is the longest-lived ma- 


TIME 


You pay 
only once for 


AST IRON PIP 


terial practicable for underground 
mains. Cast iron pipe lasts a century 
—has lasted two centuries and more. 
The reason is this: Water and gas 
mains of ferrous metal (ironandsteel) 
with the exception of cast iron, dis- 
integrate from rust. Cast iron pipe is 
the only ferrous metal pipe practica- 
ble for underground mains that rust 
will not destroy. 

You serve the community and 
your own pocket-book by taking an 
active interest in the kind of pipe 
being laid or to be laid in your city. 
PREACH RELL eT A RARE ASIEN I ISS 


Look for the “Q-Check” symbol stenciled in 

white as shown below. It is the registered 

trade mark of The Cast Iron Pipe Research 

Association and identifies Cast Iron Pipe 

made by the leading pipe founders listed in 
this advertisement. 
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Copyright 1930, by C. I. P. R. Ass'n. 


Always look for 
the “Q-check” trade 
mark. Taxpayers, 
city officials and 
engineers who desire 
information regarding 
pipe for water, gas, 
sewers, road culverts 
and industrial needs, 
are invited to write to The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

7 7 vy 


Cast iron pipe bearing the 
*“Q-check” trade mark is obtainable 
from the following leading pipe 
founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow &Sons, 219 N.Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson 
Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Gla- 
morgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N.J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 
11 Broadway, New York. 





ts come. . 


MIRACLE 


of another 
GREAT 
OCEAN 


A THRILLING new 
“arrangement” of half the earth’s 
water surface! The old, veiled Far 
East turned into the new, glamorous 
Near West! 

It brings Hawaii within the realm 
of casual trips...Yokohama within 10 
days sail of Vancouver and Victoria... 
Shanghai...that gay metropolitan 
portal to China, a mere 3-day cruise- 
luxury beyond... 
South Seas, closer than travel minds 
ever dreamed. 


Manila, the exotic 


NEW EMPRESS OF JAPAN 6 


Thrilling as the miracle itself are its 
.the four great white 
Empress ships of Canadian Pacific... 
largest and fastest vessels to the Orient 
.-Empress of Canada, Empress of Rus- 
sia, Empress of Asia and this year, a 
new, mammoth resort-on-keel... 
Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 21 
knots speed ...all the famous white 
Empress luxuries more pronounced 
than ever. Sports deck, swimming pool, 
cafes, imperial ballroom, period 
lounges, exquisite suites-with-bath, 

Second-cabin of equally superior ap- 
pointments, Both with that congenial, 
do-as-you-please, international atmos- 
phere which makes for the pleasantest 
crossing. 


giantesses. 


TWO ROUTES @ 


Take the paradise route via Hawaii. 
Or dash straight across to Yokohama 
via the express route. Ask for booklets 
telling about the new, simplified way 
of touring the Orient. Information, 
reservation and freight inquiries from 
your Ownagent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Chicago, 
Montreal and 30 other cities in the 
U.S. and Canada, 


-.. suddenly you hear it, 
via the giant new Empress of Japan. 


TO THE 


+ R: E € DT eecsc 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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thousand revolutionists, mostly farmers in 
blue overalls with rifles slung from their 
shoulders, sauntered into town. Citizens 
cheered half-heartedly from the curb- 
stones. Back from Santiago de los Cab- 
alleros came the mud-spattered runabout 
coupe, and seated beside Courier Cabot 
was “Supreme Chief” Urena. On his head, 
a slouch hat, from the pocket of his flan- 
nel shirt protruded a fountain pen, from 
his shoulder hung a broad-bladed sword, 
its handle ivory-inlaid. U. S. Minister 
Curtis ran over from his legation. En- 
sued a weighty conference at the Presi- 
dential mansion. 

Correspondents branded the results “a 
triumph of American diplomacy.”  Presi- 
dent Vasquéz, who has been a sick man 
for more than six months, resigned and 
entered a hospital. Resigned also without 
explanations, Vice President José Dolores 
Alfonseca, who for obscure reasons bore 
half the force of revolutionist animosity. 
To keep the revolution strictly constitu- 
tional, “Supreme Chief” Urena was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior. By 
Dominican law, the Secretary of the In- 


| terior automatically becomes Provisional 


President in the absence of both President 
and Vice President. All parties agreed 
to a “free and fair” election in May. 


MEXICO 


Schools 

For giving religious instruction, contrary 
to the Mexican Constitution, three schools 
in Puebla, Chihuahua, and Saltillo were 
closed and locked by order of Secretary 
of the Interior Portes Gil. 


o-——— 


Devils 

On New Year’s Day Mexico adopted a 
new criminal code abolishing the death 
penalty for murder, abolishing trial by 


| jury in criminal cases. Before Mexico’s 


First Penal Court last week came Mur- 
derers Dionoso (“Diablo”) Corono and 
Pascasio Gonzales, charged with slaying 
one José Valdes, his wife and his daughter. 
Horrified and excited by testimony that 
the murders had been committed with 
extreme and unprintable ferocity, the 
judges lost their heads, forgot that the new 
law curtails their powers, and pronounced 
sentence of death “on these two Devils.” 

Chuckling, the “Devils” and their law- 


| yer filed an appeal, certain that it would 


be granted, positive that the heaviest 
sentence which can be imposed is 20 years. 


3 = 


| Jaw Healed 


The bullet-shattered jaw of President 
Ortiz Rubio (Time, Feb. 17), was sulli- 
ciently healed last week to allow him to 


| Spe ak over the radio from Mexico City. 


“T have no intention,” said he, speaking 
a trifle stiffly, “of sanctioning festivities 
either in honor of my assumption of the 
Presidential office or of my recovery from 
my wounds, Money intended for such 
purposes should be given to charity. 

Two days before he had enthusiastically 
approved a message of Emilio Portes Gil, 
asking the Governors of all Mexican States 
to close all gambling houses immedi: itely. 
Unreceptive were the Governors of So- 
nora, Lower California, where elaborate 
| casinos attract thousands of U. S. tourists. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 


OSCVE. 


STRAIGHT-EIGHT 


gf fliy® 
DN: x YE 


The New Marmon-Roosevelt Five-Passenger Sedan 


Marmon now presents atits leading establishments throughout the 


country a new edition of the world’s first straight-eightin the $1000 
field—the only time-proved eight-cylinder car at its price— Now, 


even more definitely, the greatest motor car value ever offered. 


Straight-eight engine—built by Marmon, proved by Marmon . . . Greatly increased power (77 h. p. at 3400 
R. P.M.) .. . Big, roomy dimensions (14 feet 4 inches overall) . . . Aristocratic Marmon front end and 
famous Marmon lightning flash emblem . . . Massive Marmon radiator and oversize-type headlamps ... 
New double-panel hood louvres . . . Bodies lowered: for more modern appearance . . . Fenders heavier, 
more rigid .. . Larger tires . . . Single-button control on steering column (for starter, lights and horn)... 
Newest development in cam and lever and short turning radius make handling amazingly easy... Duo- 
Servo mechanical four-wheel brakes completely enclosed, grit-proof, water-proof—easy, positive action 
. - « Down-draft manifold (Marmon invention) . . . Typical Marmon easy riding due to ensemble of long, 
wide springs, two-way hydraulic shock absorbers and self-adjusting noiseless spring-end mounting .. . 
Deeper, more luxurious and resilient seat cushions in plain yet elegant paneling of broadcloth material. 


Remember, when you buy, experience counts . . . If you want an eight in the $1000 field—one that’s 
time-proved—your choice narrows to the Marmon-Roosevelt . .. Marmon, after four years of eight-cylinder 
concentration, offers for 1930, in addition to the Marmon-Roosevelt, the new Eight-69, in the $1500 field, 
the new Eight-79, in the $2000 field, and the new Big Eight, in the $3000 field. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL@=TO EVERYWHERE 


JANPT 


ASPER National Park and 


5300 square miles of untamed 
grandeur in the highest Cana- 
dian Rockies offer all that any 
vacationist can demand. 


Tall peaks to climb, on your own 
or with Swiss guides; glaciers and 
canyons to explore; trail rides; 
motoring over excellent roads; 
golf on a scenic championship 
course; tennis and swimming in 
a warmed outdoor pool—assure 
a vacation programme full of 
enjoyment and romance. 


Jasper Park Lodge enhances your 
pleasure with the unostentatious 
luxury of fully serviced log cabins 
and the charming Central Lodge 
for bridge, music, dancing and 


congenial social contacts. 


Jasper Golf Week 


Sept. 13 to Sept. 20 





NATIONAL 





Full information from any Canadian National Office 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


e Largest t 


BOSTON CLEV 
186 Tremont St. 925 thy en 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Bivd. 
CHICAGO DULUTH 


4 So. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


430 W. Superior St. 


KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 


ailway System in America 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave 

MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So. 


PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL 
355 Fifth Avenue 83 East Fifth Street 
PORTLAND, ME SAN FRANCISCO 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 689 Market St. 


NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE 
605 Fifth Ave 302 Yamhill St. 1329 Fourth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1422 Chestnut St 314 No. Broadway 901—16th St., N. W. 


IN CANADA 











MUSIC 








| Pizzetti 


Manhattan last week was prepared for 
a major musical event—the first U. S. 
visit of Ildebrando Pizzetti, famed Italian 
composer, and the premiére of his Rondo 
Veneziano to be played by Conductor 
Arturo Toscanini after a 13-weeks’ absence 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony. Com- 
poser Pizzetti had been widely heralded, 
his coming sponsored by Conductor and 
Signora Toscanini, by Italian Ambassador 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, Metropolitan 
Opera Impresario Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Mrs. Otto Hermann Kahn, Mrs. Vincent 
Astor, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 
His career had been extensively reviewed: 
Pizzetti is Parma-born, a musical critic, 





Cosmo News Photo 


ILDEBRANDO PizzETTI 
Applauded, overshadowed 


director of the Milan Conservatory, friend 
of Poet Gabriele d’Annunzio with whom 
he has collaborated on three operas.* His 
opinions had been aired: Pizzetti has no 
fears for the death of opera, says it will 
surely survive him. His U. S. plans were 
made public: Pizzetti will play his own 
works at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, at Yale and Columbia Universities; 
visit if not perform in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston. 

Yet despite all the advance notice there 
was nothing particularly momentous about 
Pizzetti’s public reception last week. Tos- 
canini blessed the Venetian Rondo with 
his full genius. It was clever, well-made 
picture music of pompous, aristocratic 
Venice and of Venice, roistering and 
plebeian. The audience applauded it cor- 
dially and Pizzetti, a little, worried-look- 
ing man, took bows from the stage. But 
on the same program Toscanini had piaced 
Mozart’s D Major Symphony, Wagner’s 
Tannhduser overture and the skirling Bac- 
chanale music, Borodin’s Prince Igor 


*Best known in the U. S., however, is Fra 
Gherardo, for which Pizzetti wrote his own 
libretto. Fra Gherardo was produced last year 
at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House 
(Time, April 1), will undoubtedly be revived 
soon in honor of Composer Pizzetti’s visit. 
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“He made his own test—now he 
puts all his surplus in sound, 
income-yielding securities” 








Frank P. Doy te, President of the Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa, 

has taken a leading part in activities connected with the bridging of 

the Golden Gate. He is a Director of the Golden Gate Association and 
also of the Redwood Empire Association. 


HEN this young rancher let’s 

call him Jack—came to Santa 
Rosa about ten years ago, he was just 
out of college. 

“His father owned large apple or- 
chards and a dehydrating plant, but 
they were in a decidedly run-down con- 
dition. 

“T have always been interested in our 
ranches and our ranchers and this young 
fellow fell into the way of consulting me 
about ways and means to build up the 
family property. 

“We worked along together until both 
the orchards and the plant showed a 
profit, in bad years as well as in good. 

“Then one day about two years ago 
he came into the bank to talk about in- 
vesting a few thousand dollars he had 
accumulated. He wanted to invest it in 
a highly speculative stock. 

“ “Now Jack,’ I said to him, “We can’t 


make a $10 bill out of a $s bill. At least 
mighty few of us can.’ 

“Oh, but Mr. Doyle, this stock has 
already gone to almost twice what it was 
a year ago,’ he protested. 

“Well, the bubble is sure to burst 
eventually,’ I told him. 

“He listened to me and admitted most 
of my arguments—and yet he couldn’t 
quite resist taking this chance of a quick 
profit. Finally, he decided to put part of 
his money in the speculative venture 
and part in the substantial investments 
[ suggested. He wanted to try it out 
for himself. 

“A few weeks ago he came in looking 
rather rueful, and told me the bubble 
had burst. His speculative stock is gone 
—but his sound investments he still has, 
with principal intact and interest coming 
in regularly. Now he puts a// his surplus 
in sound, income-yielding securities.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


INCORPORATED 


StTraus BuILDINGsS...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


Other Offices in 36 Principal Cities. 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
© 1930, by S. W. Straus & Co. 








FRANK P. DOYLE, President of the 
Exchange Bank of Santa Rosa, tells 
of a young rancher who found out 
for himself something about how— 


and how not—to invest. 


“ , 7 . 

We worked along until 
these orchards showed a 
profit, in bad years as well 


as in good.” 


Bankers who have the confidence of 
their communities, as has Mr. Doyle, 
will invariably be found the most ardent 
advocates of safety as the first and most 
important principle of investment. 

These bankers throughout America 
know favorably the offerings of S. W. 
Straus & Co., and choose from them for 
recommendation to investors and for 
their own reserves. From these offerings 
thousands of investors have made their 
selections, many of them exclusively, 
for twenty years and more. 


Send for. this booklet “How to Invest 
Money” explains all the popular types of invest- 
__—1_—s Ment securities, in easy-to- 
understand terms. Every serious 

investor should own a copy. 

\ 

\ 

\ 


Simply send the coupon below 
to the office nearest you 

\ - 

\ 

| ao S. W. Straus & Co. 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or 
Michigan Ave., at Jackson Blvd., Chicago; or 
79 Post St., San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, a copy of Booklet C-1114 


I am considering investing 800... 
Name 


FM a ae | Ee 


City 
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Ile de France 


where one’s sophistication comes of age 


Salon Mixte of the “Ile de France” at tea hour 


ives gypsy world of society, art 
and letters is never bored on 
land or sea. °° The “Ile de 
France” with its glittering mod- 
ernistic salons is the gathering 
place of the wits and the 
gourmets, the stage on which 

one sees the smartest frocks 

in smartest settings...after- 

noon tea and evenings in 
the SalonMixte are always 
gay and beautifully chic. 
e<°Breton sailors,trained 
in a long and splendid 
tradition ... stewards 
who anticipate every 
wish...de luxe suites 

that couldn't bemore 
luxurious...all out- 

side’ rooms with 

private baths. es 

No wonder the 
sophisticates 

take it for grant- ° 
ed and cross 
the “longest 
gangplank 
in the world” 
-..from the 
heart of 
Manhat- 
tan tothe 
heart of 
Paris. 


“lle de 
France’”’ 


March 28 
April 18 


eae 
Paris’”’ 
Grand National 
Special 
Mar. 21 - Apr. 11 
at Sm * 
France 
Mediterranean- 
Moroccan Cruise 
Mar.15- Apr. 25 


5% days to 
Plymouth 


By de luxe Weekly Ex- 

press Service, a waiting 
express for London, a few 
hours later the covered pier 

at Havre, three-hour express 

to Paris. ese The new * Lafay- 
ette, the’ DeGrasse’’ and the 
“Rochambeau,” form a cabin 
fleet that makes economy smart. 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write to 19 State St., New York City. 
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dances. Because these things had greater 
substance, Toscanini attained with them 
effects which, ironically, set the worthy 
efforts of the guest of honor sadly in the 


| background. 


— oe 


| Louise 


Thirty years ago the talk of Paris was 
an opera called Louise, the music and 
libretto by Frenchman Gustave Charpen- 
tier. Parisians liked Louise because it was 
about Paris. Paris scenes were painted on 
the backdrops; a tart Paris bourgeois was 
its heroine, an impoverished poet its hero. 
Stage pictures of an old woman ironing 
or shaking out rugs, young women cos- 
tumed in shirtwaists and skirts and sailor 
hats, music written to suggest the whirring 
of sewing machines—all these seemed 
then, the most daring realism. Actually 
Charpentier’s opera succeeded because it 
was tuneful, sentimental. 

Since its beginning, the role of Louise 
has been considered the unique property 
of Soprano Mary Garden. She it was, an 


| ambitious young Chicagoan* studying in 


| Julien, her lover. 


Paris, who saved one of the first perform- 
ances when the leading soprano collapsed. 
Mary Garden had never before sung on 
any stage. Her voice was curiously husky, 
uneven. But she played the part that night 
with peculiar understanding, made _ her 
name with it and sang it thereafter many 
times in Paris, in Manhattan when she ap- 
peared with Oscar Hammerstein’s com- 
pany, in Chicago. Geraldine Farrar sang 
the role a few times at Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Opera House but with her retire- 
ment it was dropped from the repertoire. 
Only last week was it revived there, this 
time for Soprano Lucrezia Bori. 

Even Soprano Bori’s greatest admirers 
agreed that her Louise in no way threat- 
ened the Garden prerogative. Her singing, 
usually far better, was last week shrill. 
Her acting was pretty but stilted, as was 
that of tenor Antonin Trantoul who was 
Better characterizations 
were those of Contralto Marion Telva as 


| the ill-tempered mother; of Basso Léon 


Rothier as the father so dumbly doting 
that he drove Louise back to Julien and 
the free-and-easy Paris. The audience ap- 
peared to appreciate most Max Bloch who 
as an old-clothesman stalked on the stage 
and off wearing half a dozen toppling, ill- 
assorted hats. 


——— 


Junior Orchestra 

Far more concerned with the develop- 
ment of music in the U. S. was a concert 
given in Manhattan the night after the 
Pizzetti-Toscanini celebration. This sec- 
ond concert was by the National High 
School Orchestra, an organization of 
182 boys and girls trained by Joseph E. 
Maddy at the National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp at Interlocken, 
Mich. Conductor Maddy, a professor of 
music at the University of Michigan, or- 
ganized the School Orchestra in 1926, 
chose then 236 children from 30 states to 
play at a music supervisors’ conference. 
Out of this experiment developed the idea 
of a summer camp and the existing group 

*But Mary Garden was born in Aberdeen, 


Scotland, 53 years ago; came to the U. S. when 
six. 
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selected from 20,000 secondary school 
musicians. These picked players bundled 
themselves last week from Atlantic City, 
where they played at the National Edu- 
cation Conference (see p. 41), to Philadel- 
phia, Manhattan and Washington. All who 
heard them found their efforts praise- 
worthy. But for most Manhattan critics 
their Tchaikovsky-Liszt-Bloch program 
was over ambitious. 


MEDICINE 


Useful Whey 

To James Louis Kraft, cheese tycoon, 
went news both profitable and _philan- 
thropic last week. His Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corp. used to dump away yearly 
thousands of gallons of whey (the watery 
part of milk left after the curds are re- 
moved) or return it to farmers for hog 
wash. That. whey contains most of the 
milk minerals. To make money from this 
whey Mr. Kraft some time ago gave Rut- 
gers University funds for research. Rut- 
gers fellows developed a powdered whey 
which chicken farmers use to keep para- 
sites from their fowls. A year ago Kraft 





rs 








CHEESE Tycoon KRAFT 
Dr. Riggs found the why of the whey. 


developed Velveeta, a mixture of cheese 
and whey powder, which can be digested in 
two hours, while cheese requires four hours 
for digestion. Whey must have some fur- 
ther commercial value, decided Mr. Kratt. 
So he asked Rutgers to go deeper into its 
nutritional values. Dr. Lloyd Kendrick 
Riggs, Ph. D., 42, directed this research. 
The research indicates that whey is good 
for both rickets and tuberculosis. The 
minerals it contains are those needed for 
building bones and for the repair of tuber- 
culosis lesions. For those conditions whole 
milk is always prescribed. But the bulk 
of milk required often annoys the patients. 
Dr. Riggs, who has experimented only on 
animals and not yet on humans, finds that 
a small amount of powdered whey plus 
food containing the antirachitic vitamin D 
(evaporated from the watery cheese waste) 
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The Public 


votes for 
Stone 










OARING above the skyline in every 
S metropolitan center now are one or 
more of these gray-shafted towers of natu- 
ral stone. Those business leaders whose 
money goes into this new and finer archi- 
tecture are keenly appreciative of its beauty. 







Yet such architecture is good business, 
too. Indiana Limestone buildings have 








proved amazingly successful. Their beauty 
attracts comment. Surveys show that 






they rent more advantageously. Where 
land values are high, this “drawing power” 
of the stone building is especially important. 








The low upkeep cost of the Indiana 
Limestone exterior is another point. No 
costly cleaning is required. The stone 
acquires with age a mellowness which 









enhances its beauty. 






Speed of construction is still another 
reason why modern business has found 
that it pays to build of this fine-grained, 
light-colored natural stone. 









Most Indiana Limestone used today 
comes from the quarries of Indiana Lime- 
stone Company. Formed in 1926, this is a 
consolidation of 24 properties. With assets 
exceeding $46,000,000, it has facilities to 
handle any number of large contract 
operations. 
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Let us send you an illustrated bro- 
chure telling about Indiana Limestone. 
Or a volume showing residences. Please 
teli what type of building you are most 


interested in. Address Box 778, Service Rand Tower, Minneapolis. Holabird & Root, Architects. C.F. Haglin & Sons Co., Builders. 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. Other Indiana Limestone buildings designed by these architects in Chicago are: Palmolive 
Bldg., 333 N. Michigan Ave. Bldg., Chicago Daily News Bldg., Saks Fifth Avenue Bldg. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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in Gorgeous South _ Glocy 


ID-AFTERNOON on a broad veranda. Coco palms nodding ina 

South Sea breeze cast moving shadows on a velvet lawn. A 
brown-eyed sprite, barefooted and bedecked in blossom-leis glides 
out of the shade and pauses where the sun breaks through. 

From a low-throated ukulele comes a vibrant strum like a warning 
note. Suddenly the echo is caught by the pulsing lilt of steel 
guitars. In weird grace the immobile figure slowly swings into the 
lithesome movements of the Hawaiian hula. 

The wild ecstasy of the tribal dances of old Hawaii, the sobbing of 
their music which tells of winds in forest branches, the moan of surfs 
on coral shores, plaintive loves confessed to a tropic moon, lend a 
glamour to the Paradise Isles which grows with every visit. 

Today in flower-scented groves, thrilled by the drama of ancient 
days enacted in fairyland settings, are many who return winter after 
winter. Their reluctance to leave and the ‘benediction of a climate 
which carries its cool delights to summer's climax, is responsible for 
extending the Winter season into Spring. 

May Day, which isLei Day in Hawaii, finds the season at its height. 


Arrange to go now. 


Great liners that defer to none in luxury ‘and 


service make the tr ip over sun-smoothed seas in from four to six days 
from the four gateways of the Pacific. There’s no need of passports 
or other formalities. Hawaii is part of the United States—as much 


sO aS your Own STate. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, 


HAWAII, U.S.A.) 


Jor full information write to 
11097 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
65 5H Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


MATSON Line fron SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland. and Seattle 


535 Firth AVENUE - - - - - - New York 
140 SouTH DEARBORN - - - - = CHICAGO 
215 MARKETSTREET - - - - ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
723 West SEVENTH STREET - - Los ANGELES 
1319 FourtH AVENUE - - - - - - SEATTLE 
271 Pine STREET - - - - - PORTLAND, ORE. 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


in Southern California 


730 SoutH Broapway - - - - -* Los ANGELES 
521 FierH AVENUE - - - - New Yor 
140 SouTH DEARBORN - - - - - = - CHICAGO 
685 Market STREET -.- + San FRANCISCO 


213 East BroapwaYy- - - + + San Dieco 
609 THOMAs BUILDING - - Datcras 
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is as curative as a quart or more of whole 
fac 
milk. 


For an account of what happened to 








Mr. Kraft’s cheese business last week, see 
P. 47. 
_ Cheap Hospital 


Massachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton last week opened a pavilion, the Baker 
Memorial, whose low rates may become 
the norm for such hospitalization. A bed 
in a nine-bed ward cost $4.00 a day, in a 
four-bed room $4.50, in a two-bed room 
$5.50, in a single room $6.50. These rates 
supply high-grade sleeping quarters, meals, 
general nursing, staff supervision, but not 
private nursing or private medical or sur- 
gical care. They are the antithesis of those 
in Massachusetts General’s own luxurious 
Phillips House* or Manhattan’s new Doc- 
tor’s Hospital (Time, Feb. 17). Baker 
Memorial’s low charges were made pos- 
sible only by the public donating $2,000,- 
ooo for the full cost of its building and 
equipment. A hospital built privately must 
charge enough to pay interest on its build- 
| ing and land costs, and pay off its mort- 


| gages. 








Mind-&-Body Ills 

Every autopsy performed at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, where most 
| of the patients are mentally deranged, 
added evidence to Dr. Walter Freeman’s 
theory: that certain types of personalities 
are particularly susceptible to certain dis- 
eases. Dr. Freeman, 35, is professor of 
neurology at George Washington Univer- 
sity Medical School and associate profes- 
sor of gross pathology at Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine and director of 
St. Elizabe *th’s pathological laboratory. He 
recently studied 1,400 post mortem examl- 
nations and found: 

Schizoid types: physically pale, sharp- 
| featured; mentally censorious, non-social, 
preferring routine habits, tending to have 
their personalities split (schizophrenia) ; 
especially apt to be tubercular. 

Paranoid types: mentally moody, trucu- 
lent, quarrelsome, suspicious, tending to 
have systematic delusions (often of gran- 
deur) but without other symptoms of de- 
rangement (paranoia); seldom tubercu- 
losis, often cancer. 

Cycloid types: active, rubicund, round- 
faced; mentally jovial, sociable, tending 
to a maniac-depressive psychosis (cyclo- 
thymia); disease of the heart, blood ves- 
sels, kidneys. 

Epileptoid types: tending to have epi- 
leptic convulsions, hysterical fits, sudden 
bursts of temper, head aches (migraine); 
diseases of the brain itself and of the duct- 
less glands, rarely cancer. 

It seems to Dr. Freeman that those 
people who are susceptible to the same 
mental upsets are susceptible to the same 
companionate bacterial or chemical griefs. 
The more certain this theory becomes, the 
closer it grows (after more post mortem 
studies) to a medical law, the better doc- 
tors can prognosticate and prevent disease. 








*Not to be confused with Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Phillips Brooks House, an informal, 
semi-religious congregating place for students. 
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Receptacle 


Unofficial but vigorous is the Committee 
of Twenty on Street and Outdoor Clean- 
liness, a group of New York City medicos 
disgusted with the condition of their city’s 
streets. Last week they tempted artists, 
architects, designers with $750 in prizes 
for a new and beautiful trash basket or 
refuse receptacle to be presented to the 
city for placing at strategic points about 
the streets. Stoutly Acting Chairman Ed- 
ward Henry Lewinski Corwin of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty denied the imputation 
of New York papers that the contest was 
for the purpose of creating the Ash Can 
Beautiful. 

“The appellation ‘Ash Can Beauty Con- 
test’ said he severely, “is not only face- 
tious but fallacious insomuch as the con- 
test is for a litter basket and not an ash 
can... . The litter basket is to be the 
receptacle for paper wrappers, newspapers, 
and other small discarded articles. ; 
The purpose of the ash can is well known.” 

Five hundred dollars awaits the creator 
of the winning design; there is a second 
prize of $250 for the runner up. Condi- 
tions: 

1) No design which is patented or copy- 
righted will be considered. 

2) It should have a capacity of not less 
than one cubic foot, not more than two 
cubic feet. 

3) It should be designed for attachment 
to a wall, lamp post, or pole. 

4) It must not be made of wood. 

5) It should bear an appropriate slogan. 

6) It should not be inconspicuous. 

Receptacle designers should send for 
further particulars, should mail their com- 
pleted designs (colored, drawn to scale, 
mounted on heavy cardboard), to the 
Committee of Twenty on Street and Out- 
door Cleanliness, No. 2 E. 1o3rd St., New 


York City. 








Sub- Mediocre 

When the Cherry Sisters came to town, 
30 years ago, loud was the rejoicing in 
poolrooms. The Cherry Sisters were 
blowsy, humorless young actresses who 
sang sentimental ballads completely off 
key, in dead earnestness. They appeared 
behind a serviceable net that covered the 
stage, and it was entirely au fait for the 
audience to hurl apples, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, cabbages, other ingredients of a 
typical New England boiled dinner, 
throughout the Cherry Sisters appearance. 
In every town that the Cherry Sisters 
played, it was an invariable custom for the 
editor of the local paper to review their 
act with a column and a half of humor, 
satire, parody and biting sarcasm. 

In just the same way today do New 
York art critics regard that annual func- 
tion, the exhibition of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists (“No jury. No prizes.”). 
Started 19 years ago by a group of young 
artists in revolt against the pontifical Na- 
tional Academy of Design, all that is 
necessary to exhibit a picture with the 
Independents is six dollars and an opus. 

Like the Cherry Sisters, the Independ- 
ents’ show is not funny. The Independents 
of 1930, as of all other years, have a dis- 


tinct penchant for fat nude ladies, bulging, 
specific nudes in green, orange and red, 
lolling in intricate positions. There are 
nearly a hundred such creatures in the 
show and not a fig leaf among them. 
Though there may be considerable humor 
in one livid nude with triangular legs 
sprawling on a studio chair (the fat 
ladies who pose for Independent artists 
seem to have a distinct disinclination to 
stand up for any length of time), a hun- 
dred such nudes leave an impression of 
acute melancholia. Sprightlier are the po- 
litical pictures: ruined speculators selling 
their clothes in Wall Street; Uncle Sam 
pouring poison into a bottle of whiskey; 
City Hall Riot, painted on two sheets of 
wall board by the members of the John 
Reed Club* which shows a prognathous- 
jawed policeman with an emerald-green 
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CHAIRMAN CORWIN 


The contest is NOT for an ash can. 


(See col. 1) 


face cracking the pate of an unfortunate 
individual with a henna nose. 

Last week’s exhibition differed from 
other Independent shows in that it was a 
memorial to the late Robert Henri (Time, 
July 22). Among the 1,200 examples of 
self-expression that hung on the exhibition 
walls, Robert Henri’s five sombre sure- 
fingered canvases shone like good deeds in 
a naughty world. 

Fourteen years ago when Robert Henri, 
John Sloan, George Bellows, founded the 
independents, there was scarcely a place 
in New York where artists who had 
broken with the academic tradition could 
show their work. Today modernist gal- 
leries blossom in all the side streets, the 
discovery of artistic talent has become as 
highly organized as philanthropy, so that 
Mediocrity appears excellent by contrast 
with the average. The Independents are, 
of course, the average. 

*John Reed, young Harvard poet, went to 
Russia in 1918 to join the Soviet Revolution, 
died of typhus, was given a state burial just 
outside the walls of the Kremlin in Moscow. 


“Sterile Modernism” 
(See front cover) 


Art, like most other human enterprises, 
has its makers, sellers, buyers and com- 
mentators. Prominent living makers of 
art—Matisse, Picasso, Zuloaga, Augustus 
John, Rockwell Kent—are known at least 
by name to multitudes of laymen. And 
almost every literate person has heard of 
Sir Joseph Duveen. He is, however, 
neither an artist nor a critic, as laymen 
have been known to wager. He is, of 
course, the super-salesman and the most 
famed name in contemporary art. Exten- 
sive buyers of art—Andrew Mellon, Jules 
Semon Bache, John Ringling—are widely 
recognized as such. 

Who can name an art critic? An art 
critic is a public commentator, supposedly 
invested by virtue of his learning and taste 
with the right to interpret the esthetic 
trend to the commonalty, to denounce 
that which he considers bad and proclaim 
that which he considers good. In any so- 
ciety pretending to cultivation and beauty, 
the position of art critic should obviously 
command renown and respect. Yet who 
can name an art critic? 

Thoroughgoing readers of either Scrib- 
ner’s magazine or the New York Herald 
Tribune will immediately give the name of 
Royal Cortissoz (pronounced Kor-teé-zus), 
A small, chunky, lively gentleman with 
iron-grey hair, moustache and goatee, he 
has conducted Scribner’s art department 
for six years and the Herald Tribune’s for 
38. No art critic in the U. S. exhibits a 
more dignified, fastidious, yet spirited ap- 
proach to his subject. None writes with 
more alertness and lucidity. Through all 
his years of professional journalism, Royal 
Cortissoz has preserved the gusto of an 
amateur. 

Because he is chief U. S. spokesman of 
the conservative attitude toward art, he 
is particularly interesting. For, while 
modernistic art may or may not be valu- 
able, it is undeniably fashionable in the 
U. S., and this is due in no small measure 
to the increasing publicity and support 
given it by U. S. art critics. But you will 
not find Royal Cortissoz in the fervid com- 
pany which swirls in adulation around 
recent esthetic figures. Post-Impressionism 
and other modern cults and coteries are not 
sacred to him. In the March Scribner’s, 
he regretfully says farewell to the maga- 
zine, which is hereafter to appear without 
illustrations and, hence, without Critic 
Cortissoz. But chiefly he devotes his para- 
graphs to a discussion of recent develop- 
ments in the field of art, most significant 
of which is Manhattan’s recently-opened 
Museum of Modern Art (Trme, Sept. 16). 
Clearly he states his opinions about several 
modernist idols: 

“.. . on the whole Matisse seems to 
remain one of the most stationary of them 
all, and Picasso, with his long sequence of 
‘blue periods’ and the like, is as far from 
proving that modernism gets its prac- 
titioners anywhere. . . . 

“Amadeo Modigliani . . . was a sensi- 
tive young draughtsman and had in him 
possibilities as a colorist which might have 
been interestingly fulfilled had he lived. 
But he was given to unfortunate distor- 
tions, providing the sitters for his portraits 
with absurdly elongated throats, slitlike 
eyes and swerving noses, and to make 
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@ The i toania —- Anchor in Boston Harbor 
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HE indescribable interest 
with which I strained my 
eyes, as the first patches of 
American soil peeped like mole- 
hills from the green sea... 
can hardly be exaggerated 





The Olid . .. On Saturday, the twenty- 
TREMONT HOUSE second of January, an American 
where Dickens stayed — vi]ot-boat came alongside, and 


soon afterwards the Britannia, steam-packet 
from Liverpool, was telegraphed at Boston,’— 
so wrote the immortal Dickens of his visit to 
America in 1842. 

Concerning the good ship Britannia herself, 
Dickens had this to say! “There she is! all eyes are 
turned to where she lies. . . every finger is pointed 
in the same direction, and murmurs of interest and 
admiration as ‘How beautiful she looks!’ ‘How trim 
she is!"—are heard on every side.”’ And he spoke 
of her officers, “smartly dressed,” and of her 
“huge red funnel, smoking bravely.” 

Indeed, all America shared Dickens’ enthusiasm 
at the first of all the steam ships to establish reg- 
ular passenger and shipping contact with Europe. 


Tl > \ = 
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Samuel Cunard had made history. It was Ezra 
Gannett, man of vision and leader in the rejoicing, 
who bestowed upon Cunard the sobriquet—“‘Build- 
er of America.”” And Gannett flung wide the doors 
of the old Federal Street Meeting House and to 
the assembled Bostonians addressed these burning 
words: 

“No event since the commencement of the 
present century involves more important conse- 
quences to this nation than the coming of Mr. 
Cunard’s steam ship Britannia. It means that our 
wealth will be augmented, our activities quickened, 
and means of employment created. How great is 
its value in spreading civilization over the world!” 


THAT WAS IN THE YEAR 18y40. 


And nour after QO YEARS 


Cunard’s “huge red funnels” throughout the world 
are testimonials to Samuel Cunard’s far-sightedness. 
The 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally 
sized, royally apparelled Berengaria, Adquitania, 
Mauretania — Cunard’s famous express service. 


What a history is this of Cunard accomplishment! 





©c.s.8.Co 


CUNARD 


YEARS 
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A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 


originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Corsair Thirty-Six Foot Cruiser as shown at the New York Motor Boat Show 


ROWDS gathered at the National Motor Boat 
Show. Voices rang with praise. The great new 
Corsair thirty-six foot cruiser was shown for the first 
time. A few short weeks more. Spring will come. 


Crowds will congregate again... acclaiming .. . 
admiring .. . envying. Corsairs will lie at anchor off 
shore. White flannels will stride their decks. Gay 
yachting dress will shimmer in their cockpits. And 
the enthusiasm aboard will be echoed by those who 


admire from afar—for here indeed is a craft for all 


who have a fine appreciation of masterful marine 
engineering. May we send you a photographically 
illustrated brochure? 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 


1030 Buhl Building :: Detroit 
Yards: 
Trenton, Michigan, on the Detroit River 


The roomy after cockpit— 
showing entrance to the dis- 
tinguished enclosed deck 
house designed by LeBaron 
exclusively for Corsair. 
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matters worse he kept repeating these mal- 
formations until his portraiture suggests 
the functioning of a thin stencil. 

“Cézanne .. . is a type of frustration, 
a man who never fully mastered his craft 
and in consequence couldn’t fully express 
what was struggling within his cosmos, but 
at least he had a groping toward the root 
of the matter.” 

Forthright, easy to understand, is Critic 
Cortissoz’s summary of modernism: 

“The movement continues sterile .. . 
from a variety of causes. One . . . is the 
want of really compelling leaders, of men 
of genius having the warrant of creative 
artists. The other causes embrace an only 
fitful instinct for truth, an almost fantas- 
tical indifference to beauty, and a deplor- 
able neglect of the fundamentals of work- 
manship. ... There have _ been arid 
epochs before this, such as the Victorian 
and its equivalent across the Channel in 
the Paris of Napoleon III. ... Medi- 
ocrity in those days had a stupendous 
vogue. Modernism is but repeating his- 
tory. It will someday prove a kind of 
Victorian ‘dud,’ with a difference, ob- 
viously, but a ‘dud’ just the same.” 

Critic Cortissoz coolly and continually 
insists that excellent technique, often 
branded by other critics as mere facility 
or the superficial finesse resulting from 
laborious routine, is an absolutely essential 
basis for all fine art worthy of the name. 
He finds in the late George Bellows, 
famed for his dramatic depiction of prize- 
fighters, an example of a modern U. S. 
artist whose art is securely grounded in 
this respect. In his new book of essays, 
The Painter’s Craft, published a month 
ago by Scribner’s, Critic Cortissoz per- 
suasively explains his emphasis on tech- 
nique. Says he: “. . . who shall say where 
the ‘manual dexterity’ leaves off and the 
mysterious alchemy of that intensely per- 
sonal thing, ‘touch,’ begins? ... The 
ponderables and imponderables in this 
matter are inextricably fused. To grasp 
the former is to lay hold of an infallible 
key to the latter. In other words, the 
painter’s craft, allied as it is to ‘manual 
dexterity,’ is first and last an index to the 
painter’s artistic character.” 

To many these statements, and similar 
Cortissoz writings, reveal an esthetic clear- 
headedness, a critical sanity quite unusual 
in a day when loose-thinking esthetes cus- 
tomarily employ such meaningless terms 
as “realities” and “eternal,” choose the 
most nebulous polysyllabics to describe 
their obscure aims. Modernists, of course, 
vilify Royal Cortissoz as a fogey if not, 
indeed, a fool. From them he receives the 
same stigma of petrifaction which they 
apply to Manhattan’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (Time, Feb. 4, 1929). 

Thus it seemed particularly appropriate 
to find Critic Cortissoz beginning this week 
with a lecture on “Technique” at the 
Metropolitan. For although the Metro- 
politan courteously admits to its rostra 
lecturers who flay its conservative policies, 
including even vitriolic Critic Walter Pach 
(Trme, Dec. 17, 1928), it must happily 
welcome so able a champion as Critic 
Cortissoz. 

It is frequently complained that the 
Metropolitan owns only one Cézanne and 
has recently kept it out of sight; naturally 
this can bring no great woe to Critic Cor- 
tissoz. Nor must he feel sad because the 
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MASSIVE 
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OF 
STRENGTH 















N one important construcs 
tion feature, the Mohawk 
Flat Tread Special Balloon 

differs radically from every 


other tire. The Tread is bute 
tressed at the shoulders with 


long, powerful, pillar-like 
supports which taper up into 
the pliant, shockeabsorbing 
balloon sidewalls. 

These powerful shoulders 
distribute flexing—they pres 
vent sharp hinge-like tread 
action which generates heat 
—rubber's greatest enemy— 


and this promotes long life 
and slow, even tread wear. 


Look for the buttressed 
shoulders—the distinguishing 


marks of a distinguished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire 
Dealers Everywhere 


Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 


For Seventeen Years Makers of Fine 
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SMITH HAS A REASON 


for staying at 


the up-toun hotel 


MEN with traveling experience frequently pass up an other- 
wise good hotel because the bathrooms are run-down and 
dilapidated. The chief fault usually is that the toilet seats 
have become worn and shabby, an unpleasant condition 
which could be remedied at little cost by installing new 
Church Sani-Black Toilet Seats. 

Very often installation of Church Sani-Black Toilet Seats 
will restore the original newness of hotel bathrooms. They 
are inexpensive—and guaranteed to last and remain neat for 
the lifetime of the building. The change is easily made, inas- 
much as Church Seats fit any make of bowl. Church Sani- 
Black Toilet Seats are made of a durable material that will 
never chip, break, crack or lose its original handsome finish. 
Sanitary, neat, clean—always. 


Church Sani-Black Seats not only add prestige to hotels, 
but will bring added good-will as well as economy to office 
buildings, factories, hospitals, schools, institutions—all 
buildings where the toilets are subject to hard use. Write 
for the illustrated booklet we have prepared. It describes 
our complete line of Sani-Black Seats for hotels, office and 
other public buildings. State the type of building in which 
you are interested. C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. T-3, Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the illustrated catalog describing Church Sani-Black 
Seats for (state kind of building) 


Name__ 





Address 


City _ State. 











CHURCH ««-SEATS 


“TOILET SEATS FOR BETTER BUILDINGS” 
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Metropolitan owns no paintings at all by 
Derain, Matisse, Picasso or Marie Lauren- 
cin. On the other hand, idling along its 
corridors, he may visit many collections 
greatly to his liking. There is an extensive 
U. S. group. The Italian collection is 
noteworthy, including a Tiepolo ceiling 
and a roomful of Primitives among which 
is an Aretino and a Segna di Bonaventura. 
There may also be seen a Fra Angelico, 
paintings by Carpaccio, Crivelli, Botti- 
celli, Bellini, Tintoretto, Raphael, Paolo 
Veronese, Titian, Correggio, and 22 ceiling 
panels by Pinturicchio. 

The Spanish room contains Goyas, El 
Grecos and Zurbarans. Not startling are 
two Flemish rooms. The’Dutch collection 
has numerous works by Hals and Ver- 
meer and several Rembrandts. In the 
Altman collection are other Dutch, Italian 
and Spanish pictures. 

The British exhibit is unsatisfactory. 
The modern French collection (Puvis de 
Chavannes, Corot, Manet, Monet) is also 
sparse. But six Metropolitan galleries will 
be opened on March 11 containing the 
famed Havemeyer collection (Time, Feb. 
4, 1929) which will greatly swell the mu- 
seum’s resources with fine specimens of 
Courbet, Corot, Manet, Monet, Renoir, 
Degas, El Greco, Millet, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Poussin, Ingres, Cézanne, Vero- 
nese, Filippo Lippi, Rembrandt, De 
Hoogh, Hals, Rubens, Goya. All in all, 
those who can content themselves with 
great artistry before Cézanne will find the 
Metropolitan a fascinating repository of 
paintings, not as great as the major Euro- 
pean museums, but undeniably important.* 
Those who completely subscribe to Critic 
Cortissoz’s beliefs will find little if any 
ground for complaint. 

Royal Cortissoz, 61, was born in Man- 
hattan. Early in life he went to work in 
the architectural offices of the late great 
McKim, Mead & White, where he stayed 
six years. For 20 years he was literary 
as well as art editor of the New York 
Tribune (now the Herald Tribune). He 
likes music (Wagner and Beethoven pre- 
ferred), collects books, and is addicted to 
golf, about which he has humorously 
philosophized in a volume called Nine 
Holes of Golf. His wife Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson Cortissoz has written on mu- 
sical subjects, is co-editor of the Library 
of American Literature. Critic Cortissoz 
has lectured at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Wesleyan, Union, Amherst, in- 
numerable clubs. He has no official con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Museum, 
but is an honorary fellow of that institu- 
tion, as well as of the American Institute 
of Architects. Other Cortissoz books: 
Augustus Saint Gaudens; John La Farge; 
Art and Common Sense; The Life of 
Whitelaw Reid; American Artists; Person- 
alities in Art. 


*In branches of art other than painting, the 
Metropolitan is admittedly a museum of the first 
rank. Its prints, casts, sculpture, bronzes, ter- 
racottas, glass, Classical, Egyptian, Far and 
Near Eastern art, armor, jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, European and U. S. decorative art, 
metalwork, costumes, textiles and laces, make it 
the necessary U. S. focal point of anyone 
seriously interested in worldwide craftsmanship. 
Last year’s deficit of $883,384.35, due to ad- 
ministration expenses, reported recently by 
Metropolitan authorities (Time, March 3), is 
an indication of the sums being spent to keep 
this esthetic treasury of increasing benefit to 
the nation. 
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‘‘Probably the largest 
and surely the most ol 
urious Magazine eve 
dedicated solely to ik: 
ness. Less flippant than 
its irreverent elder broth- 
er, lime, ForTuNeErctains 
the same spirit of zestful 
inquiry and the same un- 
willingness toaccept pop- 
ular ideas merely because 
they are popular. The 
Publishers are to be con- 
gratulated fora beautiful 
and vital exposition of 
America’s specialty, her 
business and her indus- 
oy.” 

Hartford Courant 


. . . 


‘<The Aristocrat of Busi- 
ness.”’ 


Boston Transcript 


. . . 


‘‘Another great SUCCESS ; 
another triumph.” 


Editor and Publisher 


- 7 ° 


‘Much has been said 
about the glamour of 
America’s present day 
industrial civilization, 
much about the sheer 
romance of modern busi- 
ness, but nowhere have 
these things been depict- 
ed more graphically than 
in the pages of this beau- 
tiful magazine.” 


Galveston News 





TIME, Inc. 


Publishers 





ForTUNE 
350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 

You may enter my subscription for 
Fortune for one year and send me a 


bill for $10. 


Name. 


Address . . 
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“Names make news Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Sir Harry Lauder, Scottish clownster, 
stepped out of a bath tub in a Chicago 
hotel, slid, flip-flopped, broke his right 
ninth rib. Continuing to fulfill remu- 
nerative engagements, he said: “Bath- 
rooms be a wee bit dangerous at times.” 

Hisses, boos and catcalls last week re- 
warded Soprano Amelita Galli-Curci for 
her twitterings as Violetta in a Budapest 
performance of La Traviata. On the 
occasion of her recent retirement from 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House 
(Time, Jan. 27), she provoked controversy 
by pronouncing interest in opera dead. 




















GALLI-CURCI 
Violetta prompted violence. 


Forthwith she sailed for Europe where 
Budapest persuaded her to sing a Traviata 
for $4,000. But her voice failed to 
please. Nor did her audience sit lethar- 
gic. Only the presence of Admiral 
Horthy, Hungary’s Regent, saved the 
scene from riot. Next night she sang 
Rigoletto. Tired of hissing, people walked 
out. 





6 

August Heckscher, Manhattan capital- 
ist, charitarian, planned to make St. 
Augustine (oldest U. S. city) and St. 
Johns County, Fla., one place “in which 
there would be no poverty, no preventable 
suffering, no unattended medical cases and 
no avoidable diseases.”’ As a starter, he 
gave the Florida Normal & Industrial 
Institute (coeducational Negro school) a 
gymnasium, a cinder track, a swimming 
pool. 








Sheldon Whitehouse, new U. S. min- 
ister to Guatemala, made known that 
Charles Gates Dawes, Ambassador to 
England, had sent Dr. Charles Upson 
Clark, onetime (1916-19) director of the 
School of Classical Studies of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, to the Vatican 





Library to ferret among reports sent to 
Rome by 16th Century Spanish priests on 
Mayan culture. Dawes-backed, Professor 
Clark hopes to find references to the “lost 
continent” of Atlantis in the documents. 


fa 
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Simon Lake, who built the first sub- 
marine to operate successfully in the open 
sea (1897), made known that he will try 
to find $4,000,000 in gold, supposedly lost 
when a British pay-ship sank in Long 
Island Sound during the Revolution. 


oe 


The estate of Jefferson Monroe Levy, 
onetime Representative from New York, 
onetime owner of “Monticello,” famed 
seat of Thomas Jefferson, revealed that 
he died insolvent. In 1923 Mr. Levy sold 
“Monticello,” which had been in the pos- 
session of his family since the Civil War, 
to the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation for $500,000. He died in 1924. 


> 








Alice, daughter of Governor General 
Dwight Filley Davis of the Philippines 
(donor of the Davis Cup), was defeated 
in the finals of a tennis match for the 
women’s championship of the island by 
Mrs. Felisa Ochoa. Score: 6-4, 4-6, 7-5. 
$ 

Elizabeth Morrow, daughter of the 
U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, forgot her 
passport while traveling with Mrs. Mor- 
row between London and Paris.  Last- 
minute telephone and telegraph messages 
to the Paris Embassy and the French For- 
eign Office enabled them to continue their 
trip. 











. 





Ernest Winder Smoot, youngest son 
of Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, was proud 
that his Irish setter, ‘Delaware Kate,” had 
been judged the best dog in the Buffalo 
Kennel Club show. 


Henry Holiday Timken Jr., Harvard 
senior, son of the roller bearing maker, 
took his first flight in a $70,000 Ford tri- 
motor plane, the gift of his father. 


— + ——_—_ 


Charles T. Davis of Brooklyn, 
“World’s Richest Convict,” finished an 
eight-year sentence for murder at Danne- 
mora Prison (Clinton, N. Y.). With $1,- 
250,000 in travelers’ checks, he left in a 
private car for California. During his 
imprisonment, caused by his killing a de- 
tective, his surgical supply business was 
sold for $2,500,000, part of which was 
turned over to his wife, from whom he 
has separated. 





—-e 


Eddie Savoy, sombre, longtime mes- 
senger (60 years) at the offices of the 
Secretary of State, received an auto- 
graphed photograph from Sir Esme How- 
ard, retired British Ambassador to the 
U. S., in token of courtesies received. 
Recently the Japanese naval conference 
delegation, stopping at Washington en 
route to London, presented Messenger 
Savoy with a platinum and diamond stick 
pin. 
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[AR owners everywhere get 

more mileage out of Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires. More mile- 
age is put in during construction 
by the famous Gum-Dipping pro- 
cess that saiurates every fiber of 
every cord with rubber, minimiz- 
ing friction, doubling flexing life 
and adding thousands of miles of 
extra service. 


New improvements in design 
and construction result in even 
more mileage and safety. More 
tread rubber provides 36% longer 
wear and maximum traction. 
Here is mileage, safety, comfort 
ad economy beyond anything 
you have ever found in tires. 


® The Firestone Dealer is ready 
0 equip your car now—see him 

today—he will save you money 
serve you better. 


Listen to the “Voice 
of Firestone” every 
Monday night broad- 
cast through. fifty 
stations. N. B. C. 
Network. 


COPYRIGHT 1930 THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
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BROADCLOTHS 
ARE NOW = 
GUARANTEED = 
TO FIT = 
AND FIT «— 
AND FIT = 
FOREVER 



















Golden Arrow Collars 


Very popular: Hampton. 
Feather-light, with deep 
points, 35 cents; 8 for $1 


—which means that now : 
the size you buy is the " 


size you wear throughout 


the life of superb Arrow cs 
Broadcloth. in 


ARROW’S new “Sanforized” tt 
process of shrinking fine fabric (it’s patented by Arrow) i 
now absolutely and unqualifiedly guarantees a collar 
that will hold permanently its accurate fit, and a sleeve- 
and-body length that will stay put. Every Arrow C 
Broadcloth, from $1.95 to $5, bears a firm guarantee- as 
label that it will fit you throughout its life—or you 

get your money back at once. Arrow’s broadcloth shirt C 
collection cannot be approached in value, price-for- 
price, anywhere in America. 

And just to make it awfully hard for you not to weat m 
Arrow for life, we introduce, here for the first time, a 
lot of smart, becoming colors: at 

ci te” | ae White, Blue, Tan, Green 
PADDOCK . . White CC 
MAS RACE « White, Blue, Tan, Green rl 
CLARIDGE .. White 
BARONET. . White, Blue, Tan, Green ef 


pend ONLY ARROW SHIRTS Zave ARROW ComtARS KK] | 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,1INC., TROY, N. Y.. ARROW COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR Ww 
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EDUCATION 


Pageant of Pedagogs 

The great vault of Atlantic City’s 
“world’s largest” Convention Hall, na- 
tional trysting place of bigwig and bruiser, 
was filled, last week, with fine dust raised 
by the heels of 10,000 school teachers. 
For six days they peered and poked at 
florid displays of stickers, building ma- 
terial, motorbuses, soap. They were har- 
angued with the eloquence of over 300 
orators. When the pedagogs decamped 
they took from the 6oth anniversary con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Superintendence 
impressions that will more or less affect 
each one of their charges, some 20,000,000 
U. S. school children. At the daily ses- 
sions they heard about: 

Vice. James William Crabtree, secre- 
tary of the N. E. A., read a report on the 
moral vicissitudes of Detroit high school 
pupils. Although there were fewer toss- 
pots discovered among young Detroiters 
than in 1917, there was an increase in 
stealing, parental disrespect, sexual de- 
linquency. To blame: dance halls, maga- 
zines, automobiles, liquor, broken homes. 

Town v, Country. Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Presi- 
dent 72 absentia of Stanford University, 
opined: ‘‘We have gathered great numbers 
of our children into concrete and brick 
cities. It is very difficult to bring up 
children with the sense of responsibility 
which is so important, with the electric or 
gas stove, chemical refrigeration and milk 
coming in a sterilized bottle. 

Food Fads. Dr. Harry Everett. Barnard. 
director of the President’s Conference on 
Child Health Protection, warned school 
teachers against propaganda issued by 
food-products manufacturers. “Every idea 
in the field of nutrition has promptly found 
its way into the school room and carried 
with it fads and foolishness to command 
the attention of the teacher and her chil- 
dren until the next new thought supplanted 

New President. Norman Robert Cro- 
zier, Superintendent of Dallas, Tex., public 
schools, was elected to succeed Frank 
Cody, who directs Detroit public schools, 
as president of the organization. 


° 











Curds v. Letters 


One credo of most Americans is that 
Bulgarians live to be centenarians because 
they drink quantities of fermented butter- 
milk. Many a sallow clerk and skinny 
stenographer, impressed with the idea, 
gulps down some form of cultured lactose 
at lunch. Last week came different news 
about Bulgar longevity. 

One Henry A. Diez, Vienna newspaper 
correspondent, investigating the cases of 
“158 persons who can prove they are more 
than 100 years old,” reported that illit- 
eracy—U. S. bugbear—seemed quite as 
effective as curds in keeping Bulgars alive. 

“Education,” wrote Correspondent Diez, 
“is not a thing that matters when one 
wishes to outlive one’s fellows. On the 
contrary, it seems that illiteracy keeps off 
a lot of excitements that may have a 
weakening influence. Of all Bulgarian cen- 
tenarians, only twelve can read and write.” 
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THE BETTER HALF 





VE ANE 


Lhe \ow down 072 the 
projet she 


STOOD in the bathroom the other 
I “morning after”—shaving and swearing. 
As usual, my shave was a complete victory 
for Old Nick, the razor. Skin raw, spirits 
blue, 100% grouch all over. All of a sudden 
in pops the spouse, and hands me a bottle. 
“What's this?” says 1 —“poison?” “Yes,” 
says she, “—poison for your grouch. Sprinkle 
it on the jaw bone,” “What for?” says I. “For 


Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 


Facial Soap, 50c 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 


Shaving Cream, 50c 


Talcum, 50c 


—Sougore Royale 


(PRONOUNCED FOO-ZHAIRE ROYAL) 


Mer Sha ving Lotion. 
HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
CREATOR OF TOILETRIES 
FOR THE ELECT 


o 


me,” says she, giving me the goo goo look. 
Well, I did. And boy! In ten seconds ’'m 
on top of the world! Grouch gone, face per- 
fect, skin tingling under the touch of this 
potion from Paradise. The darn stuff’s 
styptic, too—fixes tiny nicks and cuts like a 
surgeon, 

“What's the racket?” says I to the ball-and- 
chain, after the miracle is over. “Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion,” says she, 
“made by Houbigant, the maker of the 
finest women’s preparations. After all, the 
only difference between your face and mine 
is that you plough yours with a razor.” 

It certainly took the wife to solve my shav- 
ing problems! 

And say! Don’t miss out on Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream. Not a chance for burn 
or irritation, It’s swell! And Fougére Royale 
Talc—real he-man stuff— invisible. 

Note to wives: If you want a happy, hand- 
some husband, mail the coupon below for 
generous samples, mildly perfumed with 


that wholesome outdoor fragrance Fougére 
Royale (Royal Fern)—with our compliments, 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J-7 
539 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me without charge, trial con- 
tainers of Fougére Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
and Shaving Cream. 


Name 


1ddress 
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stg this great hotel opened 
it promised to give ‘some- 
thing decidedly different’ to the 
world in the hotel way. Just a 
few months have passed since 
the opening but it has kept its 


promise brilliantly. Reaching 
new heights for hotels... for, it 
was to be the tallest hostelry in 
the world. And, creating for hotel 
living a friendly hospitality...a 
hospitality that is strikingly mo- 
dern in manner, yet refreshingly 
old-fashioned in spirit. 

The hotel reflects this spirit 
throughout, even to the furnish- 
ings, combining as they do the 
finest of the modern with the 
charm of other periods. The four 
restaurants... offer such good 
old-fashioned dishes as Fricasee 
of Chicken and pumpkin pie 
to such contemporary delicacies 
as crepe suzettes...to please 
the most exacting epicurean. 


Radio in every room...also tub 
and shower, Servidor, circulating 
ice-water ... direct tunnel to the 
Pennsylvania Station, B. & O. 
Motor Coach connection... loca- 
ted in the heart of the midtown 
business district. $3.50 a day 
and upward. 85% of the rooms 
are $5 and less. 


NEW YORKER 
BONBONETTES 


are NEW ...delicious. Made from 
unique French recipes. Send $2 
for a souvenir Ib. box ...add 15c¢ 
per lb. for packing and postage. 





THE 


NEW YORKER 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director REGO Ee B 
34th St. & 8th Ave., New York City 

















SCIENCE 





Boyce Thompson Institute 

William Boyce Thompson, copper mil- 
lionaire and flora expert, was goodhumor- 
edly sunning himself last week aboard his 
yacht off Miami. Less active than he used 
to be, he was pleased to learn that the 
balmy weather around Yonkers, N. Y., 
was enabling Director William Crocker of 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for plant 
research to start spending $3,000,000 
which Col. Thompson gave him last year 
for a 4oo-acre arboretum adjoining the 
institute. 

The institute, with 40 scientists whose 
various temperaments Dr. Crocker must 
coddle, is the most thoroughly equipped 
in the world to study plant life. Outdoors 
and indoors, under sunlight and artificial 
light, in natural and laboratory atmos- 
pheres, the institute men study how and 
why plants thrive or fail. Thus Dr. 
Crocker, as the seed specialist, discovered 
that most seeds sprout quickly if they are 
kept dry and cold between harvest and 
planting, knowledge which benefits farm- 
ers incalculably. Other information is that 
extra carbon dioxide, such as can be 
washed out of factory coal smoke, speeds 
up the growth of the plants. 

The idea of the institute started one day 
years ago, while Col. Thompson was phi- 
losophizing on the meaning of life. He 
decided that since the Rockefellers were 
giving fortunes to improve human life, he 
might well give his to improve plant life, 
upon which the human depends. Two 
years in Russia, as head of the Red Cross 
mission, which he largely financed, showed 
him vividly how devastating the loss or 
lack of food crops can be. He has, during 
the institute’s six years’ operation, given 
about $15,000,000. His only heir is a 
daughter. 

He built the institute across the high- 
way from his Yonkers mansion. The 
house stands in 30 landscaped, statue- 
dotted acres along the Hudson River. It 
is unique for its mineral displays. A min- 
ing man, he collected a vast amount of 





Keystone 
WILLIAM Boyce THOMPSON 
He rockefellerized the flora. 





WILLIAM CROCKER 


Carbon dioxide speeds the seed. 


cut and crude minerals from all parts of 
the world. He told his representatives to 
place them in his mansion, not to spare 
any expense, but not to make “the place 
look too damn much like a museum.” The 
present effect is now superb. 

One room is a vast hollow of jade, in 
multi-colors and multitudinous shapes. In 
another great room are glass cases on glass 
pedestals. In the cases and placed around 
the walls are his many-colored rock speci- 
mens. They all seem frozen in crystal. 
Near the ceiling runs a frieze composed 
of transparencies which show western 
mountain scenes in colors. Varying illu- 
mination behind the transparencies shows 
how the original scenes change in appear- 
ance from dawn to night. 


—$———_ 


Caltech’s Telescope 

General Electric’s revered Elihu Thom- 
son was succeeding so well in making small 
quartz mirrors for telescopes that last 
week he re-affirmed his promise of deliver- 
ing a 200-inch mirror to California Insti- 
tute of Technology (Pasadena) in two or 
three years. It will be twice as wide and 
six or eight times as heavy as the Mount 
Wilson glass mirror (world’s largest) of 
the Carnegie Institution. It will reflect 
four times as much light and probe eight 
times as far into space. Consequently, 
with it astronomers will be able to infer 
many new things about the structure of 
the universe, the composition of stars, 
whether or not life exists on Mars. 

In such vast mirrors glass shrinks or 
expands with every little change in tem- 
perature. Such distortion has bothered the 
Mount Wilson observers. With quartz, 
however, great temperature changes are 
necessary to cause distortion. Dr. Thom- 
son developed the method of fusing clean 
sand in the electric furnace, at 3,000° F. 

California Tech’s telescope, which will 
probably be set up somewhere within 100 
miles of Pasadena, will cost $6,000,000. 
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“This is an actual photo- 
graph.”” Those five words 
under an illustration in- 
spire more confidence than 
five volumes of adjectives. 
Use this phrase in all your 
advertising—it pays! 


HOMES HAMS or HARDWARE 


The record of the camera carries conviction. And 
no matter how far away the actual property or 





product may be—photographs will span the dis- 
tance and speed the sale. Memory may falter— 
words only confuse, but photographs always inspire 
faith. Whether your specialty is homes or hams or 


hardware, your local commercial photographer can | 





add the power of pictorial persuasion 


to your personal and printed selling. 


e®ee 
Order photographs by wire—through your local photog- 
rapher who is a member of this Association! This valu- How 
able service is explained in “Tur 4000-MiLe Lens.” B pros, 
For your copy, address Photographers’ Association of se a 
ISIN Ss 


America, 2255 Euclid Avenue, Cleveiand, Ohio—and 
also ask for the instructive booklet, ““How to Use Photo- 
graphs in Your Business.” ‘Both are free! 
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Rockefeller’s international education board 
has given the money. 

Great have been donations to Caltech: 
The Rockefellers’ general education 


board $3,000,000; the Carnegie groups 


$250,000 and more; Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 


| $350,000. Southern California Edison Co. 
| gave a laboratory. General Electric is giv- 


ing the great quartz mirror at cost. Within 
reason Caltech can get what it needs from 
U. S. eleemosinary and industrial institu- 
tions and its enthusiastic personal backers. 
Its preéminence as a research and teaching 
school, the high-grade of its staff and the 
prestige of its trustees makes this possible. 

Twenty years ago there was a Throop 
College of Technology, a secondary poly- 
technic school, at Pasadena. Arthur Henry 
Fleming, wealthy Canadian-born Los 
Angeles lumberman, was president of its 
trustees. He talked Throop up among his 
rich Los Angeles friends. Let us make a 
great institution out here in Southern 
California, he argued in effect. Let us get 


| the best men in the world as teachers. 


Let us let them prosecute research in pure 
science. 

As a purse opener he gave $5,000,000 in 
memory of his wife. Friends of course 
chipped in handsomely. Now on the board 
of trustees with him are personages like 
Henry Mauris Robinson (banks, Dawes 
Plan, Hoover crony); Harry Chandler 
(Los Angeles Times, real estate devel- 
oper); William Lincoln Honnold (mining 
engineer, Hoover friend); Henry William 
O'Melveny (lawyer, banker) ; Allan Chris- 
topher Balch (utilities); Louis Davidson 
Ricketts (copper miner, brother of Presi- 
dent Palmer Chamberlaine Ricketts of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute). 

To head departments of so fine an enter- 
prise, they got: 

Robert Andrews Millikan, Ph. D. (three 
times), LL. D. (two times), Sc. D. (ten 
times), Nobel laureate, from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to be chairman of Caltech 
executive council and director of its Nor- 

man Bridge Laboratory of Physics. 

Thomas Hunt Morgan, Ph. D. (one 
time), LL. D. (three times), Sc. D. (two 


| times), from Columbia University, to be 


chairman of the division of biology in the 


' William G. Kerckhoff Laboratories of the 


biological sciences. 

Arthur Amos Noyes, = D. (one time), 
LL. D. (three times), Sc. D. (two times), 
from Massachusetts abot of Tech- 
nology, to be director of the Gates Chem- 
ical Laboratory. 

William Bennett Munro, Ph. D., LL. D 
Borrowed End from Harvard, to guide 
Caltech’s division of the humanities, which 
seeks to make the students generally cul- 


| tured and prevent them from graduating 


into ditch-digging, draughting, or plumb- 
ing. Useful to Professor Munro’s students 
is the Henry E. Huntington Library & 
Art Gallery at nearby San Marino, an- 
other world-important California institu- 
tion founded by another rich Californian 
and directed by another leading U. S. edu- 
cator, Max Farrand. 
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HE 
“Or Else” Stuff 


is All Very Well— 


CHICAGO 
KVENING 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


N THE midst of a “‘sellers’ market’’ it’s 
‘asy enough to flatly inform a dealer 
that he'll have to sell thus-and-so ‘‘or 

else.’’ But when the shoe is on the other 
foot—what then? 

When a dealer insists he can sell only so 
much of your product in his territory, you 
can't successfully take issue with him wvless 
you know the territory as well or better 
than he. 

It is now possible for organizations selling 
through Chicago dealers to know every block 
in every section of Chicago more intimately 
and thoroughly than the average Chicago 
dealer knows any of those sections. And 
now as never before such knowledge ts 
priceless. 

The Boone man will gladly tell you how 
that knowledge may be yours.’ 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


Circulation leadership can be held for long 
periods only through earned preference. 
The Chicago Evening American is in its 
ninth year of circulation leadership in 


Chicago's evening field. 
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Where Credit and Money 
Count in the South 


When trading with Southern United States and 
South America, it is well to consider the facilities of a 
bank like the Canal Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, that has been known, through nearly one 
hundred years, for its dependability, fairness and 
helpful service. 


We welcome the business of responsible national 


concerns and offer them the protection and services 
of this Southern Bank that is known and approved 
in Southern trading areas wherever credit and money 


count. 


Write for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
| South’s Commercial Progress since 1831 


_ RESOURC ES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 


of eXew Orleans 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Pivots & Guggenheim 


Of all of the dramatic stock market 
events last fall, two have remained out- 
standing. One, perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar, was John Davison Rockefeller’s bid 
for 1,000,000 shares of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. The other was the formation 
of the powerful Bankers’ Consortium. 
Last week the Consortium issued its first 
official statement, making it through Mor- 
gan-partner George Whitney. Worded in 
ultra-conservative fashion, it was: “In be- 
half of the so-called banking group, con- 
sisting of ourselves, First National Bank, 
National City Bank, Guaranty Trust Co., 
Chase National Bank, Bankers Trust Co., 
Guggenheim Bros., which, on Oct. 24 last, 
was informally organized to assist in the 
stabilization of the then disturbed stock 
market situation, we are able to state that 
last week the group completed the liquida- 
tion upon the open market of the last of 
its share holdings.” 

In answer to further questions, Mr. 
Whitney declined to reveal how the Con- 
sortium had acted, admitted however that 
it came out “a little better than even.” 


Guggenheim Bros. Although many 
rumors flew wild during the “then dis- 
turbed stock market situation,” announce- 
ment that the Guggenheims had partici- 
pated in the Consortium came as a surprise 
to Wall Street. The chief Guggenheim 
companies, and the ones to whose aid they 
probably came, are American Smelting & 
Refining, and Kennecott Copper. 

A potent house, closely affiliated with 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Guggenheim Bros. 
is in its second generation. No. 1 Guggen- 
heim was Meyer, born in Switzerland in 
1828, emigrating to the U. S. 19 years 
later. In Philadelphia, No. 1 Guggenheim 
vended various things, but first began 
making large profits through shoe-polish 
and glue. In 1872 he entered the embroid- 
ery business, taking into the firm his four 
eldest (of seven) sons: Daniel, Murry, 
Solomon, and Simon. 

The Guggenheim entrance into mining 
was no haphazard stroke of luck. An 
associate of Meyer asked for a loan on a 
Colorado silver mine. Shrewdly, Meyer 
said he would rather be a partner. When 
the mine did not pay, he went west and 
supervised it. Soon the whole family was 
dabbling in many metals, and in 1gor their 
interests helped form the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., “The Smelter Trust.” 

Although the Guggenheim Brothers 
work as a unit with majority vote ruling, 
Daniel is the recognized patriarch and is 
given the most credit for their expansion. 
He spread their interests to Alaska, 
Mexico, South America, Asia and Africa. 
The firm organized the Chile Copper Co., 
producing copper 9,500 ft. above sea 
level. In Chile, Daniel developed a new 
process for nitrate manufacture, and the 
firm has large holdings in this industry. 
For service in Belgian Congo, including 
metal and diamond mining, Daniel was 
made a Commander of the Order of the 
Crown of Belgium in 1919. 

In recent years, Daniel Guggenheim has 
devoted most of his time to wise philan- 
thropy, including a $500,000 gift to Chile 


for aviation promotion. With his son, 
Harry Frank, U. S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
he has built up the famed Guggenheim 
Aviation Fund. However, while nominally 
retired, it is certain that Patriarch Daniel 
directed his firm’s activities last fall. 

Consortium. Only fragments concern- 
ing the Consortium have been made pub- 
lic, but much has been deduced, much 
learned from “high authority.” 

The “fund” is generally accepted as 
having been $250,000,000. The following 
is the unofficial description of the Con- 
sortium’s story. Upon the first day (Oct. 
24), it bought all stocks where no bids 





Wide World 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM 


From Alps to Africa 


were present to meet large blocks for sale. 
Such a case was duPont, which after sell- 
ing above $100, was suddenly faced with 
an offer of 20,000 shares at the market. 
These were bought by the Consortium at 
$80. The next sale was above $100 again. 
But after the first day, it became apparent 
to the Consortium that such a policy gave 
them a lot of stock in issues not important, 
and not under-priced. Also, they saw that 
it was impossible to halt the break. As a 
result, they decided to concentrate upon 
“pivotal” companies. 

Judging from the date of its last meet- 
ing, the Consortium stopped buying on 
Nov. 13. As far as can be discerned, its 
last share of stock was sold by Feb. 19. 


> 








Phenomenon 


A world-wide investment trust, Ameri- 
can Founders Corp. has had one of the 
most phenomenal growths ever recorded 
in the world’s story of wealth. In 1922, 
$1,000 would have bought 100 shares of 
American Founders. Today this would 
have been swelled by stock dividends alone 
(exclusive of rights) to over 38,000 shares 
with a market value of about $29, or over 
a million dollars. Between Nov. 30, 1928, 
and Nov. 30, 1929, its assets rose from 
$44,000,000 to $129,000,000. 

A year ago United Founders was organ- 


ized to acquire a large interest in Ameri- 
can Founders, and to make certain invest- 
ments on a bigger scale than a pure 
investment trust could do. Most of these 
have been in the public utility field. Work- 
ing with Harris, Forbes & Co., United 
Founders has big holdings in U. S. Electric 
Power, Hydro-electric Securities, United 
National Corp. and Public Utility Hold- 
ing Corp. of America, all of which give it a 
strategic position in the industry. 

Last week a complete merging of Ameri- 
can Founders and United Founders was 
proposed, which would form a corporation 
of $300,000,000 resources. President of 
both companies is Louis H. Seagrave, one 
of the least known of U. S. tycoons. Born 
in Council Bluffs in 1892, he was publicity 
director in the state of Oregon for the 
first Liberty Loan drive, and then an exec- 
utive in Portland and Spokane banks. In 
1923 he became sales manager of First 
National Corp. of Boston, and in 1926, 
president of American Founders. 


Bank Run 


In Fort Worth, Tex., last fortnight a 
run began on the First National Bank, 
with deposits of $24,000,000. Calmly, 
bank officials ordered an orchestra to play 
in the lobby, had sandwiches served. Ar- 
mored cars from the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve bank delivered $5,000,000 in cur- 
rency. W. T. Waggoner, oldtime Texas 
cowman and oil millionaire, told the crowd 
his millions were behind the bank; the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas arrived, announced all the resources 
of the Federal Reserve were behind the 
bank. Postal savings officials, to whom 
panicky depositors had brought withdrawn 
funds, put some $25,000 of this money 
back in the bank, a U. S. depository. By 
II p. m., $300,000 had been withdrawn, 
but the crowd grew weary, went home. 


Milk & Cheese 

As sacred as the relationship between 
iron and steel is the bond between milk 
and cheese. For this reason Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp. controls large dairy 
interests, also sells milk. And for this 
reason big dairy companies also sell 
cheese. Yet the first of recent Kraft- 
Phenix merger rumors concerned not a 
milk company, but Standard Brands, Inc., 
which sells yeast, coffee, baking powder. 
Although this report may have been with- 
out foundation, more definite was an an- 
nouncement that the Reynolds-Hanes in- 
terests, which control Kraft-Phenix, and 
National City Co. had reached an agree- 
ment to form a great merger between 
Kraft-Phenix, Hershey Chocolate Co., and 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (Time, Nov. 4). 
Although this cheese-candy-soap combine 
was even officially named “International 
Quality Products Corp.,” National City 
Co. apparently withdrew after the market 
decline, leaving the Reynolds-Hanes group 
still in control of the largest U. S. package 
cheese company. Last week, a more 
logical purchaser was found in National 
Dairy Products Corp. 

Behind National Dairy has always been 
one of its founders, Thomas H. McInner- 
ney, a bull on dairying. Since its forma- 
tion in 1923, National Dairy’s assets have 
jumped from $11,000,000 to about $200,- 
000,000; its sales from $13,000,000 per 
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year to almost $300,000,000. Thus the 
company has more than shared in the 
growth of the $3,000,000,000 dairy indus- 
try which, according to President McIn- 
nerney, has seen U. S. per capita con- 
sumption increase 50% during the last 
ten years, will see it rise another 60%. 

To National Dairy, the new acquisition 
is one of the most valuable it has made, 
although purchase of Sheffield Farms Co. 
of New York in 1925 was undoubtedly the 
most strategic. Large Kraft-Phenix dairy- 
ing subsidiary is Southern Dairies, Inc., 
operating 48 plants between Maryland and 
Florida—a region not previously served 
by National Dairy. In addition to this, 
Kraft-Phenix has a world-wide distribution 
system which National Dairy can use for 
its non-fluid products, including sausages 
from the recently purchased Deerfoot 
Farms Co. 

Kraft-Phenix will be acquired through 
an exchange of cash and securities, at a 
cost to National Dairy of about $73,000,- 
ooo. Kraft-Phenix has an annual sales 
volume of around $85,000,000 which, to- 
gether with other recent National Dairy 
acquisitions, will jump its sales to approxi- 


TIME 


mately $400,000,000 per year, by far the 
greatest in the dairying industry. 

Kraft. James Louis Kraft began the 
Kraft business about 1906 when he drove 
a horse called “Paddy” and vended cheese 
to Chicago stores. Although the company 
has long passed that Arcadian state which 
“J. L.” described as: “when everybody 
called everybody else by his first name— 
even the stenographers,” valiant attempts 
are made to keep the organization highly 
Kraft-conscious. Much of this is done 
through the organ, Cheesekraft. A typical 
Kraft-talk by “J. L.”: “I do not suppose 
anyone else ever planned a cheese busi- 
ness to live through the ages .. . after 
we are gone, there will be Kraft salesmen 
trekking the veldt of Africa, braving the 
snows of Siberia and battling the super- 
stitions of Mongolia—all earnestly striv- 
ing to increase sales, which by that time 
will be far in excess of a hundred million.” 


° 


Codfishermen 

Few commercial undertakings receive 
free goodwill, but the fishing fleet of Brit- 
tany every year starts its 1,200 mile voy- 
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assured by a safe investment! 


ew day you plan to travel—to see the far away places 
that have lured you since childhood. 


Are the investments which you are accumulating to assure 


this plan absolutely safe? 


Guaranteed First Mortgages do not fluctuate in value. The 
return of your money plus a comfortable rate of income 


is guaranteed. 


Issued and guaranteed by the largest title and mortgage 
company in New Jersey, Fidelity Union Guaranteed First 
Mortgages are available in units of $100 up. They yield 
512% income and are all on improved New Jersey real estate. 


You are urged to write to us today 


FIDELITY UNION 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 


GUARANTY COMPANY 


NEWARK, 


NEW 


JERSEY 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
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age to Newfoundland under the most 
auspicious conditions. Last week, lectures, 
concerts, and a Grand Ball were prelimi- 
nary celebrations in the town of St. Malo, 
whence the codfish fleet sails. Just before 
the actual departure, Cardinal Charost, 
Archbishop of Rennes, performed his an- 
nual function of sprinkling Holy Water 
on the boats, blessing the crews. Each of 
the fleet of about 75 boats has a crew of 
from 30 to 50, remains away about a year. 
Despite precautions, each year half a 
dozen boats are lost, all hands drowned. 
Codfishing is Newfoundland’s biggest in- 
dustry, sealing is next. 


Deals & Developments 
I. T. & T. Last fall I. T. & T. com- 


pleted a deal with German General Elec- 
tric whereby they would form a new com- 
pany, Standard Elektrizitaets A. G., to 
hold stock in companies manufacturing 
telephone and telegraph apparatus. Just 
how they participated was not known until 
last week when it was revealed that I. T. 
& T. controls the new company with 
62.9% of the voting and 55.4% of the 
non-voting stock against German General 
Electric’s 31.1% and 39.3%. The re- 
mainder is owned by Felton & Guilleaume, 
affiliate of I. T. & T. 

Kreuger & Toll. Another match mo- 
nopoly and another bank merger were 
among the news items of last week in the 
offices of Matchmaker Ivar Kreuger. The 
match monopoly, obtained from the free 
city of Danzig, will last 35 years. To ob- 
tain it, Kreuger & Toll paid the city about 
$195,000, will make small annual pay- 
ments, will also buy a $1,000,000 6% bond 
issue at 93. The bank merger was done 
through the Kreuger & Toll-controlled 
Deutsche Union Bank of Berlin, consisted 
of joining the Preussiche Pfandbriefbank 
(Kreuger & Toll-controlled) and Central 
Boden Kredit A. G., into the Preussiche 
Central Boden Kredit und Pfandbrief- 
bank. Both the merging banks are leading 
German mortgage institutions, have $238,- 
000,000 mortgage bonds outstanding. 

Marine Midland. When Marine Mid- 
land Corp., bank holding company, was 
formed last September by Bankers Ernest 
Stauffen Jr. of New York and George 
Franklin Rand of Buffalo it was an- 
nounced that the group would organize a 
large bank in Manhattan (TIMeE, Sept. 30) 
Later it became known that, instead, Ma- 
rine Midland would purchase some exist- 
ing bank. Last week the company offered 
to exchange its shares for the Fidelity 
Trust Co., $76,000,000 Manhattan insti- 
tution. Upon completion of the deal, 
Marine Midland would control 3 banks, 
have total resources of $600,000,000 and 
350,000 accounts. President of Fidelity 
is James G. Blaine (grandson). 

Gulf States Steel. The by-laws of 
Gulf States Steel Co. require a majority 
vote by stockholders before the cumpany 
can be sold. Last week stockholders were 
asked to give their proxies for an amend- 
ment that would change “majority” to 
“two-thirds.” Said the official announce- 
ment: “A situation might arise where a 
sale . . . might be voted by the holders 
of 51% of the stock which might not be 
for the best interests of the remaining 
49%.” 

Stockholders and steelmen knew this 
was no remote, hypothetical situation, but 
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Keeps you on 


the 


SAFEST COURSE 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


HERE are times when it is favorable for a business 

to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based. 

If your figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status,the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood the day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott-Fisher posts allthe essential figures for your 
guidance right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 
desk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World's Business” 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 

Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department’s performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 

We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the. coupon below will bring more 
complete information about : 

Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





TIME 


That Precious, 
Record-breaking Flyer 


If it were possible for Modern 
Accountancy to check up 
Time lost in any single in- 
dustry; and to value that 
Time on the basis of Time 
profitably employed, the re- 
sult would mean. ... What 
wouldn’t it mean? 


Time is the rawest of all fac- 
tors in Business; and yet the 
most possible of profitable re- 
finement. What is made of it 
is a matter of individual ca- 
pacity. Management is 
Time’s alchemist. With its 
human chemicals of mind, of 
vision, Management sees the 
hidden opportunity in the 
rough minutes as they come 
takes it as they pass—and 
strings their flight into pre- 
cious hours of service. 


Modern Accountancy per- 
forms no magic with Time. It 
works only with the cold, 
hard facts and figures. But it 
works in the light of the needs 
of industry today—a light 
which reveals, perhaps more 
clearly than anything else, 
the value of Time! 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON 
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BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
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LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
MIAMI TAMPA 
MILWAUKEE TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS TULSA 
NEW ORLEANS waco 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
OMAHA WHEELING 
PHILADELPHIA WILMINGTON, DEL. 
PITTSBURGH WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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that Cyrus Eaton’s Republic Steel is an- 
gling for Gulf, can probably muster at 
least 40% of the voting power. Mean- 
while, U. S. Steel, foreseeing new competi- 


tion in this territory, last fortnight an- | 


nounced it will spend “millions” on its 
subsidiary, Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Co. 

Busses. At the end of last year, there 
were 62 steam railroads using 1,253 busses 
over 16,793 miles of route, while 260 elec- 


tric railroads operated 10,062 busses over | 
20,279 miles. Last week a deal of major | ; 
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importance in this railroad-bus relation- | 


ship was concluded between the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. and the Greyhound Corp., 
one of the biggest U. S. bus lines, said to 
be controlled by the Pennsylvania. The ar- 
rangements were for a coordinated rail-bus 
service between New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, passengers to travel in busses 
by day and pullmans at night. Especially 
strategic is the deal at this time, as the 
Parker Bill for federal regulation of busses 


may soon be passed and serve to stabilize | 


motor transportation. 

Coal. Long has competition unsettled 
the coal trade. 
panies, said to have been unable to agree 
on merger terms, formed a marketing 
agreement that will create a centralized 
agency, eliminate competition among them. 
The five are Henderson Coal, Continental 
Coal, Chartiers Creek Coal, Duquesne 
Coal and Coke, Superior Mining. Their 


annual tonnage amounts to over 7,500,000, | 
third only to Pittsburgh Coal and Con- | 
13,000,- | 


solidation Coal, each with about 
ooo tons. 


| Savings Banks 


The National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks last week published a list of 


the hundred biggest. Facts savings-bankers 


noted with interest: first and second, with 
$332,000,000 and $319,000,000, are the 
Bowery Savings and the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings, both of Manhattan. Last 
year their positions were reversed. The 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society is again 
third. To be in the first 100, a bank would 
have to beat the Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Hartford, last with $21,000,000 deposits. 
During 1929 no newcomers joined the 
group. New York State had 54 of the 100, 
Massachusetts was next with 19. New 
York City alone had 21. Total deposits 
of the 100 were $5,780,000,000. 


International Markets 


Travel and commerce were first encour- 


aged by the European trade fairs. Despite | 


modern advertising with resultant mass- 
distribution, European buyers thronged 
last week to two great fairs. The biggest 
was the Leipzig Trade Fair, held twice a 


| year for the last seven centuries. In a dis- 
| play space of over 60 acres, 185.000 buyers 


examined more than 10,000 exhibits 
which had been sent by some 20 countries. 
U. S. manufacturers displayed more than 
100 products. The other was the Lyons 
Industrial Fair, with 1,500 exhibitors from 
24 countries. Typical of the various 
groups of exhibits was that of the pro- 
vision trade whose offerings included wines 
from France, preserves and pastes from 
Italy, pork from Czechoslovakia, cacao 
from Holland, coffee from Brazil, rum 
from the West Indies. 


Last week five coal com- | 


This Money Plan 
Always Works 


hrough three nation-wide fin- 
i ancial panics in its 36 years’ 
history without ever a sec- 
ond’s worry, because of its 


multiple investment safeguards— 


With a plan for accumulating 
large sums of money by conven- 
ient payments which has proven 
s0 attractive that it is now used 
by more than 165,000 individuals 
and businesses— 





Investors Syndicate offers you 
a storm-tested, time-proved 
method whereby you can pur- 
chase from $1,000 to $250,000 on a 
comfortable payment schedule, 
aided by the multiplying powers 
of first mortgage interest com- 
pounded. 


This money plan is strictly 
non-speculative, but it builds up 
with surprising rapidity. Results 
are fixed and certain. The plan 
always works. 


Find out how the Investors 
Syndicate plan can help you to 
attain your own financial objec- 
tives. Use the coupon. 
to ob bb bd hh ht hy tebe tet by bbb bth tntntindnd 


Gentlemen: Send me_ investment 
schedules and full information on 
the Investors Syndicate plan. 


Address 
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FOUNDED :1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Assets Over 
$33,000,000 


Offices in 
51 Cities 











Be idle 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Green Pastures. The black shep- 
herds of the South make the Bible stories 
real to their flocks. Since the Southern 
Negro does not possess a learned, historic 
imagination, he envisions Scriptural events 
in terms of his own life. But the sinful 
city of Babylon is nonetheless real to him 
because he conceives it to have resembled 
a series of Negro night-clubs. Nor is the 
Lord God any less credible because he is 
imagined as working, like all important 
beings, in an office with a roll-top desk. 


From such humble visions, welling out of | 
the fervid spirit of the black man, Play- | 


wright Marc Connelly, hitherto chiefly 








RicHARD B. HARRISON 
. as God. 


famed for his wit, has fashioned what is | 


indubitably one of the most beautiful and 
affecting plays of recent years. 

At a celestial fish-fry the Lord God, in 
the simple frock-coated image of a benig- 
nant Negro pastor, creates the world and 


leaves to inspect his handiwork, declaring, | 


“Ill be back Saturday.” Then are ex- 


hibited the careers of Adam and Eve, of | 
Cain and of Noah, who is commanded to | 


live aboard an Ark while a world given 
over to dicing, short skirts, and all manner 
of Evil is submerged beneath the floods. 
Years later the Lord God selects Moses to 
lead his people out of the land of Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh’s palace is depicted as a glorified 
Negro lodge room with its various mag- 
nificoes attired in such lustrous raiment 
as Confederate uniforms and Scotch kilts. 
The walls are hung with crimson banners, 
like those in Sunday Schools, proclaiming 
the glory and power of Egypt in the best 
Negroid rhetoric. After Moses has been 


called to his heavenly home, the world is | 


again steeped in sin. When the Lord God 
Visits a jazz cellar in Babylon, so outraged 
is he that he repents of his creation and 
resigns mankind to perdition. But the 
prophet Hosea inspires faith in his fol- 
lowers together with sympathy born of 
suffering. Beholding his works, the Lord 








How to Figure the investment values 


behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 


Earnings and Interest 


Since 1925, due to the opportunity for the 
investment of new capital in growing prop- 
erties, the interest upon our funded debt has 
almost doubled. That this investment has 
been wisely made is evidenced by the fact 
that our earnings applicable to interest pay- 
ments were seven times the increased re- 
quirement in 1929 as against six times the 
requirement in 1925.... 


.... further proof of the growth and sta- 
bility of the operating utilities in seventeen 
states which make up the American Water 
Works and Electric Company System. 
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WATER WORKS aAnpb ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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50 Broad Street, New York 
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God’s attitude changes accordingly, and, 
at another fish-fry within the pearly gates, 
he presages another attempt to redeem 
mankind. 

There are 18 scenes, between each of 
which Hall Johnson’s magnificent Negro 
choir intones a spiritual. The all-Negro 
cast perform with a combination of spon- 
taneity, vigor, and accomplished artistry 
which exemplifies the race at its dramatic 
best. You will laugh at the ebony, tinsel- 
winged Angel Gabriel and at many of his 
heavenly associates. Other things may 
well make you cry. In any event you will 
be overcome by a reverence which can 
only be construed as’ a tribute to fine art, 
if, indeed, it is not a manifestation of 
more inscrutable religious impulses. 
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The Apple Cart. In the later years of 


his life George Bernard Shaw, his spirit 
e n ust | and eloquence unimpaired, has relinquished 
Socialism and the kindred shibboleths of 


his younger days to make obeisance be- 

€ fore his King and, by implication, every 
Resista nce Ove f= | wise, considerate monarch who ever occu- 
| pied a throne. The hero of the first 

| Shavian drama in six years is Magnus, an 

English ruler of the future. Skyscrapers 

now loom above London; the betasselled 

chambers of Buckingham Palace have 

been renovated in the glass-and-metal 

fashions of the modernists; poverty has 

been eliminated, and all Englanc is a jerry- 


= PRODUCT susceptible to rust has a ~ : ; ~ | built, bourgeois panorama. 


: pee : : ' King Magnus is confronted with the 
sales resistance in direct ratio to its tenden- ~P | problem of controlling a Labor Cabinet, 


cy to rust. Hence and therefore Thomastrip be- ~~. | headed by crafty Prime Minister Proteus, 





cause it is pre-eminently a rust resistant strip steel. a. P 7 


Thomastrip is a cold rolled strip steel, zinc coated 
by special process that gives it a clean, smooth 
finish, highly rust resistant and is a coating that 
will not crack, peel or flake when being formed 
into the shapes you require. 


Comes in strips cut to length or coils and in 
same tempers as regular cold rolled strip. Mini- 
mum camber. Widths %” to 18”, thicknesses 


.008 to 083. Wider widths and heavier thick- 
nesses on application. 


























Announced in Time less than a year ago, re- 
sponses have come from virtually every industry. 











Now being used to improve innumerable articles 
or to cut costs on many others. Most any 
stamped article can be improved or cost reduced. 











Hal Phy} 
Send “a a sample ~ sigiaane4 for experi- Winans Beers Conan 
mental purposes. See for yourself what it : : : - 
sates - 4 . nts Hi All | | ... fell off a divan with the King 
do for you. State size and gauge you require ‘||, |) an) H | of Rugiend 
for your product. “ 
which wishes to strip him of the last ves- 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY tiges of kingly power—the right to 


speechify, to influence the press, and to 
S 2h R R E N Oe a ee 


veto acts of Parliament. In a long protest 
Dhomastrip 


Magnus presents the Shavian conception 
Electro Zine ec Coated St Strip Steel | 


of the worth of kings. The gist: When a 
nation is in the grip of demagogs and un- 
| scrupulous capitalists, stinking with the 
corruptions of Democracy, then only a 
monarch possesses the absolute authority 
necessary to scourge the offenders. All 


the superstition and submission necessary 
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The president talks 


standardization with 
his purchasing agent 


“Wouldn’t we save time and money if we 
standardized on one paper for all our 
important office forms, letterheads and 
branch office stationery?” 


‘Just what I was going to suggest —and 
Hammermill Bond is the paper I vote for.”’ 


AMMERM, 
peer Bae 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


Standardization! More and more organizations are com- 
ing to it for letterheads, office forms and all such paper 
work. And Hammermill Bond is the paper generally 
selected. 


In the first place, this is the standard bond paper, avail- 
able anywhere, any time. Also, it is surfaced for easy, 
smooth writing, clean typewriting, good printing. Al- 
ways uniform. Enduring, too. Thirteen practical colors 
and white—for putting color signal systems in operation. 
And Hammermill Bond is moderately priced. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond that 
is filled with specimen letterheads, samples of the pape: in its thirteen 
colors and white, information and diagrams to help design forms, letter- 
heads, envelopes to match. (Free to business executives anywhere in the 
United States. Canada 50¢.) 


Name 


Position 
Attach This Coupon to Your Business Letterhead 








Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 


. 929. Smz ties, 1st class Ss 
6 countries 1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels, 


plenty of motor travel. Send for 
booklet of 250 tours. 
PASSION PLAY COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
ALL 154 BoYLsTON ST. BosTON, MAss. 
EXPENSES 
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to support the structure of royalty is 
worthwhile if only because a good king 
can nobly mould his people with thou 
shalts and thou shalt nots. “The King 
stands for the external against the ex- 
pedient.” 

But despite these arguments the Labor 
Cabinet presses its ultimatum on King 
Magnus. Promising an answer later in the 
day, Magnus seeks diversion with a court 
lady (Violet Kemble Cooper) who is 


| anxious to be the royal mistress. When 


he attempts to leave her, she restrains 
him. There is a tussle and the pair fall 
off their divan and roll over and over 
on the floor. After this shenanigan, 
Magnus enjoys another, an audience with 
Mr. Vanhattan, U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. This bombastic 
gentleman has come, panting, to announce 
that the U. S. wishes to reunite with Eng- 
land, to be another Dominion. But the 
King cannot hear of this; England is al- 
ready submerged by U. S. capital and 
besides, as he later tells the Queen, Ameri- 
cans are merely ‘“‘wops claiming to be Pil- 
grim Fathers.” 

When the Cabinet finally reassembles, 
Magnus informs them that he will abdi- 
cate, will then enter Parliament and be- 





AROUND THE WORLD 


Independent travel to Japan, China, Siam, 
Java, Burma, India, Egypt. Go when and 
where you like. Reservations made by expert. 


Send for Information 


ARTHUR K. PECK 


447-T Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


United Founders Corporation 


A Holding Company, organized in February, 1929, 
which has effected important alliances in profitable 
fields and now has resources exceeding $200,000,000. 


The market value of the Corporation’s investments 
owned on December 31, 1929, taken at then current 
market quotations, was in excess of cost. 


For the fiscal period ended November 30, 1929, net 
cash earnings of $3.54 per share plus equity in the 
undistributed cash earnings of subsidiaries of $1.90 
per share, and stock dividends of $1.03 per share, 
were equivalent to $6.47 per share on the average 
number of Common shares outstanding during the 


period. 


Quarterly dividends during 1930 will be at the an- 


nual rate of 5.71%. 


We recommend this Common stock at current market 


prices for investment. 


Full details of United Founders Cor- 
poration, together with a balance sheet 
for the fiscal period ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1929, may be had by asking for 


AV-303 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad Street 


and other principal cities 
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come Prime Minister while his own son is 
King. So intimidating is the threat of this 
combination that the Prime Minister 
promptly tears the ultimatum to bits and 
the monarchy is preserved. 

Presented by the Theatre Guild, The 
Apple Cart is a boon to those playgoers 
who bewail a lack of mentality on Broad- 
way. Even if you did not know its author. 
its continual effervescence of ideas would 
betray a lively, fertile mind working with 
mature artistry. It is dominated by the 
argumentative, talkative Shaw, rather than 
the startling, witty Shaw. But he has long 
since demonstrated that good talk can 
make good drama, and Shaw v. Democracy 
is additional proof. Tom Powers as Mag- 
nus is a suave, informal and extremely 
likeable monarch. The Prime Minister is 
splendidly acted by small, steely, pale- 
faced Claude Rains. The rest of the cast 
is admirable. 


The Apple Cart is Shaw’s 4oth play. He 
worked on it at Ayot St. Lawrence, Eng- 
land, in his country house which is built 
on a turntable and revolves to follow the 
sun. It was produced first in Warsaw last 
June; later in Dresden (by Max Rein- 
hardt) and London. As usual, Shaw is re- 
ceiving the largest royalties accorded any 
playwright in the world—15% of the gross. 
Sir James Barrie gets only 124%. Con- 
stantly annoyed by demands for his auto- 
graph, Shaw now has his signature printed 
on cards for general distribution. He was 
recently heard to refer, characteristically, 
to “my extraordinarily fine plays.” 


— 


Lew Leslie’s “International Revue.” 
In these maneuvers the nations, each rep- 
resented by squadrons of beauties, find it 
quite easy to maintain a parity of nudity. 
The proceedings are of the hot weather 
variety which used to occur on the old 
Winter Garden stage before the lean years 
fell on the spangle manufacturers. Among 
the show’s subtler assets are a waltz by 
Moss & Fontana, a bedroom scene in which 
Gertrude Lawrence creates considerable 
foolishment, and the spinning, leaping 
rhythms of Anton Dolin, a swarthy Eng- 
lishman who once led the Diaghiliev Rus- 
sian ballet. Jimmy McHugh has written 
pleasant songs (“On the Sunny Side of 
the Street,” “Exactly Like You”) which 
are plugged by Harry Richman. But the 
revue is in general gaudy, vulgar, and pro- 
vides little opportunity for the best efforts 
of its best talent. 

en 

Gala Night introduces James Rennie as 
a Hungarian tenor in an operatic comedy 
which attempts a witty scherzo and 
achieves a tedious legato. He becomes 
embroiled with several jealous women, 
but extricates himself just in time to enjoy 
the startling success of the little under- 
study whom he has secretly married. The 
cast works valiantly. 

eee 
Revival 

The Sea Gull. Chekhov’s great study 
of a literary genius and his tragic encoun- 
ter with a maiden has been regularly re- 
vived this season at the Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Leo Bulgakov’s company, which 
presented it last season, now repeats its 
dignified, able performance. 
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Being cost of one color page advertisement 
1 The American Weekly is $16,000. 
While this is the highe st page price received 


by any magazine, it is actually the biggest 
bargain on the publishing counter today. 


If that sounds like a paradox, let’s see what 


that $16,000 will buy. 


First of all, it will buy a color page more 
than twice as big as any other magazine page, 
giving the advertiser the opportunity to tell 
his whole story in a dramatic way. 


Next, it will buy the attention of nearly 
6,000,000 American families located in the 
richest buying areas of this country; more 
than one-fourth of all the English speaking 
families in the United States. 

Third, it will buy admission into the homes of 
these people at the lowest cost per home; actu- 
ally at a cost of less than 1-3 cent per family. 


The advertiser in The American Weekly not 
only enjoys these three great advantages, but 
he also has the advantage of advertising in the 
most interesting publication on earth. 


The one reason for the steadily growing 
circulation of The American Weekly, now 
twice that of its nearest competitor, is that 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


TIME 
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OOO 


The American Weekly is editorially more inter- 
esting than any other magazine. 

Imagine an advertising medium that is 
anticipated eagerly in nearly 6,000,000 homes 
every week. 

The great national influence of The Amer- 
ican Weekly starts with its concentration and 
domination in 536 of America’s 812 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over. 

In each of 185 cities it reaches one out of every 

two families. 

In 132 more cities it reaches 40% to 50% of 

the families. 

In an additional 102 cities it reaches 30% 

to 40% 
In still another 117 cities it reaches 20% 
to 30% 
But even that is not the whole story. 

Nearly 2,000,000 additional families in thou- 
sands of other communities buy The American 
Weekly regularly, making the unprecedented 
total of 6,000,000 families who read this, the 
greatest of all magazines. 

If you have merchandise which enjoys na- 
tional distribution and want to bring it prom- 
inently to the attention of the most buyers at 
the lowest cost per buyer, where can you spend 
your advertising dollar more effectively? 


TH ENN ERICAN 
_itt: EN\Y/EBKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wriciey Buvc., Cuicaco ... 5 Winrurop Square 


, Boston ... 753 Bonnie Brae, Los ANGELES... 222 Monapnock 


Bupe., San Francisco... 12-231 Generar Morors Bupc., Detrorr... 1138 Hanna Bupc., CLEVELAND... tor Martetra St., ATLANTA 
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EUROPEAN aviation experts and newspaper correspon- 
dents refused to believe that the Ford Model-5AT all- 
metal, tri-motored plane that recently flew over Europe 
was a stock job. This plane, so familiar to Americans at 
home and in South America, amazed them by its un- 
usual maneuverability and performance. 

It was a feature of the London Show. Despite the fact 
that hundreds of commercial planes of all sorts are fly- 
ing efficiently on airlines all over Europe, the arrival 
of the big Ford plane was everywhere an event of spec- 
tacular importance. Its strength, beauty, efficiency, 
gleaming cleanliness, and extraordinarily complete equip- 
ment astonished the European operators. Facing every 
variety of terrain, climate, and flying conditions this 
plane traversed 8915 miles over Europe, visiting almost 
every country on the continent, demonstrating its effhi- 
ciency. As many as three countries were visited in one 
day. A total of 3757 passengers were taken into the air. 

Having experienced no trouble whatever with engines 
or plane throughout the tour, this Ford plane was sold 
to a Czecho-Slovakian airline after demonstrating its 
ability to climb with full gross load at the rate of 
one thousand feet a minute. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con. 
structed and operated as a commer. 
cial plane. Built of corrugated alumi- 
num alloys, it has great structural 
strength, unequaled durability, and 
is most economical to maintain in 
operation. The uniformity of its 
material is determined by scientific 
test. All planes have three motors 
in order to insure reserve power to 
meet and overcome all emergencies, 
The engines may be Wright or Pratt 
& Whitney, air-cooled, totaling from 
900 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
have a cruising range of from 580 to 
650 miles at speeds between 55 and 
135 miles per hour. Loads may be 
carried weighing from 3670 to 6000 
pounds, 

The capacity of these planes is 13 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific methods 
of commercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models, 





The big American transport over Hamburg on the Elbe 
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Forestalled Disaster 


Over Alton airport, Columbia, Mo., half- 
way between St. Louis and Kansas City, 
last week, zoomed Harry Hammill, Amer- 
ican Eagle salesman, and his wife in their 
plane. Roe Montgomery, field manager at 
Columbia, saw that the right wheel was 
hanging useless from the under carriage. 
Reckoning that the ill-fated plane was 
heading for Kansas City, he telephoned 
officials at the airport there to warn the 
flyers and prepare for disaster. 

At Kansas City a crowd collected. An 
ambulance rolled up. A chemical fire truck 
got ready for action. Then the plane ap- 
peared. Although the officials waved a red 
flag, Mr. Hammill paid no heed to ground 
demonstrations. He brought his plane 
down for a three point landing. The use- 
less right wheel dug into the ground, and 
the ship’s tail flew up. She ground-looped 
around to the right, on her wing and her 
nose, then burst into flames. The chemical 
truck swung into action, extinguished the 
fire. The couple was helped out unhurt, 
shaken up, and grateful for Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s forethought. 

OTE 
Powerful 

Shrouded in mystery were the British 
planes and motors, entrants in last au- 
tumn’s Schneider Cup Race on the Solent 
(Time, Sept. 16). Even after the Royal 
Air Force astounded the world by winning 
the race at 328 m. p. h. and later smash- 
ing all speed records by flying 357.7 
m. p. h. on a three-kilometer closed course 
at Calshot, little was known of the Rolls- 
Royce engine used. 

In the U. S., those interested presumed 
its power to be somewhere near that of 
Packard Co.’s mightiest, a 24-cylinder X- 
type engine, producing 1,250 h. p. No 
airplane engine was known to be more 
powerful. The Rolls-Royce engine was of 
the W-type, better known as Broad Arrow, 
a conventional British design used in the 
Napier engine to whoop Sir Henry O'Neil 
de Hane Segrave in his queer record- 
breaking motorcar over the sands at Day- 
tona Beach at 231 m. p. h. last year. 

Last week, England’s Air Ministry re- 
vealed that its Rolls-Royce engine devel- 
oped over 1,900 h. p., for 1,530 lbs. of 
weight, about five-sixths of a lb. per h. p.* 

o-—— 
New Records 


At Wilmington, Del., last week from 
the test field for Bellanca planes, George 
Haldeman lifted his stock Bellanca Pace- 
maker, powered with a Wright Whirlwind 
3oo h. p. motor. He was in the air for 
1 hr. 16 min. During that time he had 
hoisted his ship to a new commercial plane 
altitude record of 33,500 feet. The pre- 
vious record was 25,700 feet. 

After weeks of practice and prepara- 
tions, which, in passing, provided glider 
licenses for both Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh and his wife, Anne, the combined 
Lindbergh and William Hawley Bowlus 


*The new Hudson type of locomotive used by 
the New York Central Railroad, to haul its 
20th Century Limited, develops 4,075 h. p., 
weighs 630,300 Ibs., about 150 lbs. per h. p. 
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forces brought forth a record last week. 
At San Diego, Bowlus, in his slender, wide- 
winged, motorless plane soared into the 
wee hours of the morning for g hr. 5 min. 
He failed to break the German world’s 
record of better than 14 hr., but estab- 
lished a new U. S. mark. Later he helped 
his famous friend into a brand new glider, 
saw him take off at La Jolla, watched him 
stay in the air for 15 minutes. 


WitttAM Haw tey BowLvus 
His, the longest U. S. glide. 


Other records made recently: 

Altitude for light planes: 27,350 ft. 
Dwight (“Barney”) Zimmerly, at St. 
Louis in Barling NB-3 with Lambert 
motor. 

Duration with weight; distance with 
weight: Dieudonné Costes and Paul 
Codos, in one flight, over Marseilles, flew 
2,048 mi., in 18 hr. 1 min. with one gross 
ton of cargo in a Brequet with Hispano- 
Suiza motor. 

Speed with weight: Lee Schoenhair, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., flew in a Lockheed Vega 
(Pratt & Whitney Wasp motor), with 
500 kilograms added weight; 100 kilo- 
meters at 185.4 m. p. h.; 500 kilometers at 
171.2 m. p. h.; 1,000 kilometers at 152.7 
m. p. h. Also flew with 1,000 kilograms 
added weight; 1oo kilometers at 175.9 
m. p. h.; 500 kilometers at 168.1 m. p. h.; 
1,000 kilometers at 152.7 m. p. h. 


o—— 
In South America 


Up from the south came word, last 
week, of further solidification of Pan 
American Airways’ position as leader of 
South American air transport routes. Its 
president, Juan Terry Trippe, announced 
a codperative operating agreement with 
“Scadta” (Sociedad Colombo-Alemena de 
Transportes Aereos), an air transport sys- 
tem involving about 3,000 miles of routes 
in the Republic of Colombia. Joined into 
the links of P. A. A.’s vast chain of 13,000 
miles (Time, Feb. 17), the two systems 
present a formidable front to other air 
transport companies on the continent. 


57 


As though this were not enough to worry 
about, the newly inaugurated competitor 
of P. A. A., the New York, Rio & Buenos 
Aires east coast line had to deposit $100,- 
ooo in a Brazilian bank as security to 
release four of its planes for service. The 
planes were impounded because Com- 
panhia Empreza de Transortes Aereos, a 
Brazilian concern, claimed breach of some 
contract. In the teeth of these tribula- 
tions, however, the first air mail from the 
east coast of South America arrived in 
Manhattan last week triumphantly carried 
up by NYRBA. 


—. —. 


Fire & Detour 


Twice, last week, were planes shot at 
from the ground. In the southern part 
of Colorado, an airplane of the Alamosa 
Airways, Inc., flown by a War pilot, Harry 
Miller, with two passengers, was brought 
down in Mosca Pass by rifle fire. One of 
the passengers, Eloise Noble, 16, school- 
girl, was killed. The pilot and other pas- 
senger, a friend of Miss Noble’s, were 
badly shaken up. Assumption was that 
cattle rustlers had caused the tragedy. 

The other affair was caused by the 
curiosity of Pilot Cy Bittner, flying west 
from Albany to Buffalo with an empty 
mail-ship on the Colonial Western route. 
He deviated from his route to circle twice 
over Auburn prison on a clear night last 
week. Below him, tremendous excitement 
prevailed. The whole town, citizens, State 
Police, prison guards, still tense from a 
frightful, abortive prison rebellion last 
year (Time, Aug. 5), believed that some 
powerful gang was attempting to drop fire- 
arms within the prison yard to incite 
another riot. Machine guns and rifles were 
turned on the plane to no effect. Curiosity 
satisfied, Bittner flew away. 


—_ +. —. 


Manhattan’s Airports 

Last week came the first sign of disin- 
tegration of the U. S. Government’s one- 
time adamant attitude toward commercial 


flying in New York harbor. The War 
Department announced that it would lease 
seven acres of the harbor floor, adjoining 
the north side of Bedloe’s Island (site of 
the Statue of Liberty) for a seaplane base. 
Long have private operators cozened the 
Government to turn over Governor’s 
Island to commercial flying. Steadfastly 
has the government refused. Its substi- 
tute offer last week came as a surprise. 

Boasting first rank as manufacturer of 
aircraft and aircraft products, Greater 
New York, with its population of more 
than 6,000,000, has smarted for many 
months under real or fancied slurs of other 
municipalities. 

Her airports are thoroughly inadequate. 
For 25 miles around Manhattan, all the 
land is very nearly at sea level. To the 
east are the sand dunes of Long Island, 
to the west, the tidal mud marshes of New 
Jersey. Her airports are too far away, 
are all subject to fogs which render navi- 
gation impossible. (The seaplane base in 
New York harbor, while decreasing the 
distance to the centre of the city, will 
still be affected by fogs.) Because of fogs, 
U. S. airmail removed its original terminal 
from Curtiss Field, L. I., to Hadley Field, 
New Brunswick, N. J., a distance twice as 
far from Manhattan. 





Men Discover 


New Kind 
of Comfort 


in Fine Shoes... 


UNDREDS of thousands are en- 

joying not only freedom from dis- 
comfort but an exhilarating, energizing 
comfort of vigorous foot health never 
experienced before. 


They have changed to the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. That’s why! 


Nerves, muscles and blood-vessels en- 
joy barefoot freedom on the Arch Pre- 
server flat inner sole. 


The natural springiness of the step is 
stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 


The long arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive features are 
found only in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
They cannot be duplicated because 
they are patented. Distinguished styles 
and choicest materials in Custom Grade, 
$12.50 and up. Other grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. T-138, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 


Wi f ARCH 
RESERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by onlv 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


TIME 
| CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Lilies of the Field (First National). 
Pretty Corinne Griffith talks through her 
nose in her first sound-picture, playing in 
a manner saturated with melancholy the 
role of a young woman who, innocently 
compromised, has been divorced by her 
| husband. She goes to work as a dancer 
| in a roof garden show and after a while 
| becomes the mistress of the resort’s richest 


habitué. All daring stuff when Miss Grif- 
fith made Lilies of the Field as a silent 








CORINNE GRIFFITH 


Fifty oils and her hand in bronze 


picture, the little plot seems mild enough 
now, and its dénouement, in which the girl 
marries her lover, can be foreseen by the 
end of the first reel. Corinne Griffith’s 
charm is the only thing that gets it over, 
but it is obvious at times that she is 
uneasy too, especially at the moment when 
she las to drop her habitual air of digni- 
fied seductiveness to dance a tap routine 
in tights on top of a piano. Best shot: 
a barber telling a child the story about 
the three bears. 


Many cinema-seers insist that Corinne 
Griffith is the most beautiful woman in 
pictures. Fifty famed artists have painted 
her portrait in oils, her ankles are shapely, 
and her hands have been modeled by nu- 
merous sculptors. Her husband, producer 
Walter Morosco, uses a bronze mould of 
her left hand as a paper weight on his 
desk. Last week in Los Angeles she 
pleaded guilty to a charge that she had 
tried to evade paying part of the tax on her 
1927 income ($198,000) and was fined 
$1,000. She says that after she has made 
one more picture she will retire. . “Why 
should I go on until I am playing mother 
roles? I have plenty of money. 

I want to improve my mind. . . . Most of 
the time you will find me bobbing around 
Europe. P 








| NEON TUBE-.- 
RAISED GLASS 
LETTER... 

| LAMP or COMBINATIONS 
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FLEXLUME 


DAY and NIGHT 
ELECTRICS 


WertrtEtislTeerea 


Newest in electrics - Neon Tube 
color brilliance combined with clear 
legibility of Raised Glass Letters, 


BUILD 
PRESTIGE 


TILIZE the power of moving 

light, the brilliancy and beauty 
of a modern Flexlume electric sign 
of day-and-night attraction to help 
identify and locate your store in the 
minds of potential customers. 


Merchants numbering tens of thou- 
sands have substantially increased sales 
with Flexlume electrics. Your business 
too can profit from our twenty years of 
sign specialization in combining advertis- 
ing thought. . . fine design . . . superior 
construction . . . and the most effective 
use of colorfulness and illumination. 


Follow up your decision to increase 
1930 volume and profits by consulting a 
Flexlume representative in your city. 
Trained in electrical advertising ideas, he 
is interested more in your continuous use 
of an electric sign than the mere sale. 


Without obligation, let us submit a 
color sketch of a distinctive electric to 
exactly meet your requirements. Write 
FLEXLUME CorPoRATION, 3144 Military 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Flexlume factories at Buffalo 
and Toronto, Can. are the 
largest in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to electrical advertising. 


=" ieee 
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1 Tube Addressoqraph Sales & Service 
th clea Agencies throuqhout the World 
es The new equal-area map ~“Se 

originated by the United 

States Department of Commerce 

and reproduced by permission. 


SALES AND 
£ OFFICES 
CITIES OF 
D CANADA 


THROUGHOUT civiliza’ 
tion, wherever the foot- 
prints of progress lead 
to business achieve 
ments, Addressograph 
service is known and 
used. 


A vast international 
organization is work- 
ing in the cause of bet- 
ter business methods— 
quicker methods, more 
economical methods, 
more accurate methods. 


In your community, 


hundreds of concerns are taking advantage 


Class $200 Dupli- 
graph produces 500 
personalized letters 
per hour. Name 
and address, salu- 
tation, body of 
letter and date are 
all printed at one 
operation in type- 
writer style type 
thru same ribbon. 
Price $300. Other 
duplicating ma- 
chines from $57.50 
to $2,225. Prices 


f. o. b. Chicago. 


$264.75, f. 


of this business service — this modern service. 


Addressographs are writing names and data on 


countless varieties of forms, in practically every 


line of business, 10 to 50 times faster than the 


LZ 


Small Addressographs operate at 
speeds from 500 to 1,800 impres- 
sions per hour. Prices from $20 to 
o. b. Chicago. 


Electric and auto- 
matic Addresso- 
graphs imprint all 
kinds and sizes of 
forms — speeds 
from 2,000 to 12, 
000 impressions per 
hour. Electric ma- 
chines priced from 
$295 to $713 — 
automatic machines 
from $595 to $12, 
750. Prices f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


work can be done by 
hand methods — state- 
ments, ledger sheets, 
shop and store forms, 
stock records, shipping 
tags, pay and dividend 
checks, collection 
forms, sales letters, cir- 
culars, envelopes, post 
cards, etc. 


Telephone the local 
Addressograph repre- 
sentative near you, or 
write to Addresso- 
graph headquarters. 
Your request will bring 


advice and information based on experience. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 


European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 


Manufacturers of 


Graphotype 
Cardograph 


Addressograph Dupligraph 


Speedaumat 





ENGRAVED 


ty enjoy the prestige of 


CHUTE (i) ngrayed 


Letterhead. 


A 


Dictators Time, 
10 4/5 cents — based 
on salary of $45.00 
weekly to correspond- 
ent. 


Stenographer, 12 cents 
—based on salary of 
$20.00 weekly and 
average of 30 letters 
output daily. 


C 


Overhead, 9 1/5 cents 
(average). 


D 


Postage, 2 cents. 


E 


Stationery, 1 2/5 cents. 


ok 

Genuine Engraved 
Letterhead—just a frac- 
tion of one cent extra! 


ERE is positive proof of the need and value of 
Genuine Engraved Letterheads in your business. 
With such an investment in each letter, why risk an 
unfavorable reception? It costs so little more to have 


Genuine Engraving. And it means so much. For this 


type of stationery invariably suggests to the prospect a 
firm founded on the staunchest principles—solid—sub- 
stantial—self-respecting. Imitations deceive no one. Make 


sure of receiving the real thing—look for the Mark of 


Genuine Engraving, not only on your letterheads, but 


also on business cards, greeting cards and announcements. 


STATIONERY 


MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 
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White Cargo (British). Several U. S, 
picture companies wanted to produce this, 
but Will Hays, supervisor of cinema mor- 
als, made clear that he would not sanction 
it. With W. Somerset Maugham’s Rain 
it was salient on his black list. At last 
United Artists made Rain with Gloria 
Swanson, calling it Sadie Thompson; Hays 
permitted its release, but when producers 
pointed to this precedent as an argument 
for letting them bring out White Cargo, 
even suggesting that it could be disguised 
under its original title, Hell’s Playground, 
he stood firm. W tite Cargo, in his opinion, 
was worse than Rain, worse than anything. 
Thus the way was open for the W. P. 
Film Co. of London, which bought the 
talking picture rights and released their 
product here, apparently without opposi- 
tion. Their White Cargo is an uninspired 
photograph of the stage play acted by a 
fair stock company. Early in its proceed- 
ings you realize with a shock that it was 
this play that brought the useful word 
“acclimatized” into the current argot. 
There is also, as the young Englishman, 
new to Africa, proceeds toward moral 
degeneration, frequent mention of “damp 
rot.” Its novelty is gone, but White Cargo 
is still an effective piece of theatre, ironic 
in spite of its loquacity. Best shot: the 
Englishman whose undoing has been traced 
being carried out to the ship to be sent 
home while his successor, doomed for a 
similar fate, enters, ambitious and punc- 
tilious, in crisp white ducks. 


O 


Slightly Scarlet (Paramount). More 
than slightly foolish, this decorative melo- 
drama of jewel thieves at work and play 
on the Riviera belongs to a comparatively 
new but increasingly comprehensive cate- 
gory of sound-cinemas. Its story is in- 
sipid and a lot of its talk ridiculous, but it 
it so well-made, its sets are so pretty, and 
its people so competent that within the 
scope of its intention it is hard to find 
fault with it. Even in its worst passages 
it provokes only that mild comfortable 
sort of boredom which is sometimes pleas- 
anter than entertainment to people who 
want something to do between dinner and 
bed. ‘There is a master criminal named 
Malatroff who classifies his subordinates 
by number, and is interested in procuring 
the Maharajah’s ruby or a string of pearls 
from a Youngstown, Ohio, millionaire liv- 
ing at Nice. Evelyn Brent and Clive 
Brook are in it. Best shot: what Miss 
Brent found on her way to the safe. 


o 


A Lady to Love (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Sidney Howard’s They Knew 
What They Wanted—the play of the wait- 
ress from San Francisco who went to the 
country to marry a man she had never 
seen, who had proposed to her by mail— 
was made into a silent picture in 1928, with 
Pola Negri. It was called then The Secret 
Hour. A Lady to Love is less sophisticated 
than The Secret Hour but it is splendidly 
acted and well cast. Vilma Banky is the 
waitress, Edward G. Robinson the man she 
marries, Robert Ames the handsome farm 
hand whose photograph was deceitfully 
enclosed in the letter of proposal his boss 
wrote to San Francisco. Best shot: wed- 
ding day on the ranch. 
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Jim Smith had come back. 

There was excitement up and down 
the street in which Jim lived. 

The women looked at Jim rather 
quizzically; the men rather enviously, 
but approvingly. 


dired 





by a Jim himself looked very serious, a 
seed- trifle disillusioned, and apparently more 
was ready to fit into the groove of things 
word than ever. And a week later he had 
rgot. fitted into the groove of things, and 
man, was Out wheeling the kids and saying| 
noral “hello” to his neighbors. 
lamp ; - 
; The story was of so little importance 
‘argo ie a ‘ : ; 
ii that, even if Jim Smith had lived in a 
the tiny village instead of a big city, it 
anced would not have made three lines in the 
sent country newspaper. 
ae F l “od S 7 7 bed Pes ‘ First, what would have happened if|sanctity of the home, and all of his 
wen lee : ipgborrgga ° a es ag 3 Jim Smith had not come home? serious reading was material that ques- 
is thems dasin. Mier a qcthine Professor Blank didn’t come home,|tioned these inherited ideas and doubted 
: hie aeeaetne tnt. {and nothing happened. their values. 
man, going through his amazing inter- And ane shee dane 
re lude of sexual unrest and, therefore, ab- ee See ee ae ans a 
More apeiet naguadee that is equally interesting. And that is 
nelo- solutely of no importance to the world.|But there are only ten thousand PIO-} i ne wits eye NE - Smith’s 
play eo el fessors in the whole United States. So,|".0 - 6 «dete — oS id ‘ell 
ively Let’s see what would have happenedlif all the professors in America had left|S!@Pi¢, Untutored ee oe 
cate- if Jim Smith had not come home. Then|their wives, still nothing would have OVER FI\ E Hit NDRED TIMES AS 
S$ in- let’s see what brought Jim Smith home.|happened. America is big enough to MANY | COE [ES | AS. PROF ESSOR 
mut it After that we are in a position to face a]swallow the breaking of ten thousand BLANK > EXCEEDINGLY 
, and problem of rather amazing proportions.|families, and never know it. CLEVER BOOK. ; 
1 the * * e * | ‘ ‘ “ * And, of course, the answer is that 


find 
sages 
table 
leas- 
who 
r and went down to a place called Greenwich 
amed Village to live his own free life. His 
nates story was so important that it made 


: iat - Mary Smith’s story was of tremendous 
also decided that married life was too\eUt.Jim Smith is multiplied by manylinterest to the millions of wives of 
confining, and also left home. Only— millions. And it doesn e take much working families whose most important 
Professor Blank did not come back. Hem 48im2tion to see what w ould happen| job is to hold those homes together. So 
if the heads of millions of working fam-|much more important than Professor 
ilies suddenly decided that marriage|BJank’s clever pages on why they should 
was a hampering influence on their lives.!be broken up. ; : 
There isn’t a bank, a factory, or a eS a ee 


About that same time Professor Blank| 


uring the front page of metropolitan papers . . . : 
pearls three evs iniecdanion, Aol amas of “ayes og ~~. — = wouldn’t] When we trace these manuscripts back 
cic | sdvnce thinker gov ou teres babe 0 very foundation |. other ource or when weak cos 
Miss on the question of marriage, its ham- PP apace sehen oie, einyste gnt, sections of hundreds of thousands of 
' pering influence on the individual and| , working families, we find the reading 
its questionable value to the state. Puce <= and writing of True Stories to be a mat- 
* . . * And consequently, it is of the utmostjter so serious as to be rather dangerous 
lwyn- Professor Blank’s defection was bignews.|importance to find out why Jim Smith|for any publisher to tamper with them. 
Yuew Later Blank wrote a book on the/came home, especially since Professor The whole fabric of our social system 
wait- subject, which sold fourthousand copies.|Blank set an example in staying away.]is woven web and woof into this re- 
o the And, again about thesametime,there] Jim Smith came home because he|affirmation of the virtues by which the 
never came from a timid little woman named|believed in the home and didn’t believe|masses are carrying on while your Pro- 
nail— Smith a very simple story on lined|in Professor Blank. He came home be-|fessor Blanks at the other end of the 
_ with letter paper telling about a happy mar-|cause all of his inherited ideas and most|scale are trying to make their changes. 
secret riage, children, a run-away husband,|of his serious reading had built up in} We probably could not change these 
—_ the husband returned, and the homejhis mind the sanctity of the home; and,|true stories if we would. But, on the 
ididly 


rage sh made happy again. therefore, no matter how much helother hand, knowing the stabilizing 
an she 
farm 
itfully 
s boss 


And that manuscript sold more than|might unsanctify it by running away,|part that the masses are playing in 

two million copies. he literally had to re-sanctify it by|these rapidly changing times, we know, 

* * x * coming back again. with a full historical sense of what we 

Now possibly we are ready for our| Blank, on the other hand, had “out-|are about, that we would not change 
- wed- problem. grown” his inherited ideas about the!them if we could. 


(Advertisement) 
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When constant 


temperature is important- 


N ORDER to operate the weaving machines in this big 

eastern silk mill a room temperature of 70° was neces- 

sary. Below that, contraction in the looms meant broken 
needles. As much as two to three hours was lost each work- 
ing day during the winter, with old, slow heating methods. 
Now,,with standard Modine Unit Heaters, thermostatically controlled, 
constant temperature is maintained. Modines deliver the heat down, 
keep it down. Start heating instantly. Shut off instantly. Models 701 
above weigh only 130 Ibs. Suspend from the steamline. Replace 
over two tons of pipe coil or cast iron radiation. Our engineers will 
study your heating or drying problem and offer recommendations. 
Write today for complete information. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


7 Manufacturers of 
= = 


= Unit Heaters — Domestic Copper Radiation 
EDirectep — Automobile Radiators 
WHEAT 7), | 


1716 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 


unbingcreo weAT // London Office: S. G. Leach & Co. Ltd., 
HEATING LZ, 26-30 Artillery Lane. 


Modine 


Unité HEATER 


cA 
MODINE 
Product ‘ 


Wp 
OTR Rtn 


Co. 
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0, Modine Mfg. 
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SPORT 


Sharkey v. Scott 


With an expression of trepidation and 
constraint, Phil Scott, so-called heavy- 
weight champion of England, got into a 
ring in Miami and sat down on a stool 
while his manager laced up his gloves. In 
the opposite corner Jack Sharkey, Ameri- 
can contender, scowled ferociously and 
worked his gum-protector around in his 
mouth. It was a moment which had been 
preceded by weeks of intensive but not en- 
thusiastic ballyhoo. Scott had looked very 
bad in training. Slow and clumsy, he had 
been upset several times by mediocre spar- 
ring partners. Sharkey, in fine condition, 
had been working as though every spar- 
ring bout were a real fight. Now at the 
referee’s signal he rushed out of his cor- 
ner and met Scott, chasing him around the 
ring. For a round Scott boxed nicely. In 
the third round Sharkey, over-anxious and 
savagely aggressive, swung a left hook 
which landed on Scott’s hip, below the belt. 
The Englishman slid quickly to the floor, 
screwed up his face, claimed a foul. Ref- 
eree Lou Magnolia ordered Sharkey to his 
corner, helped Scott up and examined him. 

Because Scott has claimed fouls in eight 
previous fights it was more or less taken 
for granted that he would try it in this 
one. Before the fight, as evidence of good 
faith, Scott’s manager had persuaded the 
local boxing cOmmission to instruct Mag- 
nolia that neither man should be allowed 
to claim the fight on a foul unless, in the 
referee’s opinion, he was hurt so badly 
that he could not continue. Applying this 
odd rule to the situation in hand, Magnolia 
had the doctor examine Scott, then ques- 
tioned him. 

“How do you feel, Phil?” 

Scott shook his head. 

“Do you think you can go on?” 

“T don’t know,” said Scott faintly. 

“Tf you get two minutes rest, will you 
try to go on?” 

“T guess so—I’ll try.” 

When the time had been taken out for 
the suggested rest, Sharkey hit Scott hard 
in the stomach and Scott dropped his arms 
and slid part way down the ropes, keep- 
ing himself off the canvas by bracing his 
feet. 

“Will you stand up?” screamed Sharkey. 

“T can’t Jack—you hit me low.” 

Having made sure that Scott would not 
go on, Magnolia raised Sharkey’s hand and 
gave him the fight, disqualifying Scott for 
refusing to fight. Said Gene Tunney, a 
spectator, “Scott quit.” Said loquacious 
James Johnston, manager of Scott and 
friend of Manhattan’s Mayor Walker: 
“First they send Sharkey to his corner 
for fouling my boy, and then they take 
the fight away and give it to Sharkey. 
What am I up against? . . .” Said Referee 
Magnolia: “If Johnston makes any of his 
accusations to me in person I'll hit him. 
Scott is the yellowest bum I ever saw. For 
1o¢ I’d take him into any cellar and give 
him a licking myself.” 

Sharkey is now free to fight Max 
Schmeling, German heavyweight, in June 
for the championship of the world. Est- 
mated loss to Madison Square Garden in 
promoting the Scott fight: $75,000. 
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Cromwell v. Loughran 


In West Palm Beach, James H. R. 
Cromwell, son of Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, 
famed Philadelphian, posed with his 
mother, wearing a silk bathrobe orna- 
mented with nude women and nymphs, 
then dropped the bathrobe. Attired in 


shorts and boxing shoes he boxed before 
a gallery of debutantes with Tommy 
Loughran, once light-heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, who wore the proper 





international 
James H. R. Cromwett & MorHer 


Just before the battle 


costume for boxers in training—a head- 

guard and gym tights. Loughran refrained 

from knocking Cromwell out during the 

bout, at the end of which Cromwell was 

given the decision, by pre-arrangement. 
a 

Smith 278; Jones 279 


Last year about this time, at Pensacola, 
Fort Myers, Jacksonville, Miami Beach 
and Pinehurst a young pro named Horton 
Smith, whom no one had ever heard of 
before, began to win tournaments. He 
went abroad with the Ryder Cup Team, 
and on May 22—his 21st birthday—won 
the professional championship of France. 
People were saying then that within a 
year or two he would be National Open 
champion, but Horton Smith, not flustered 
by the publicity he was getting, kept 


going from one club to another, playing | 


golf. In the last 16 months he has won 
13 major tournaments, and two of them 
were last week—the Savannah Open, and 
the Central Florida Open. 

The Savannah Open was an important 
tournament for Smith to win. Bobby 
Jones, who does not play much golf in 
the winter, was in it, warming up for the 
spring events. When Jones plays in any 
tournament, even if he is only out for 
practice, he usually wins. To beat him 
would mean a lot to Smith. Jones was 
very cordial when they met—seemed 
Pleased that they were going to share the 
same room while they were in Savannah. 
Whether they talked much about golf 
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Fenmark Windows... Fenwrought Casements ...Fencraft Casements 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3100 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on your Fenestra 
Steel Windows for offices, schools and public 
buildings. 


PUR cnc gc cn wanvatendkinainceet ses 


| SCOOPS EERE Meera rr 





FENESTATION 


The two largest steel windows in this 
world (made by America’s oldest and 
largest steel window manufacturer) 
fenestrate the concourse of Buffalo’s 
new New York Central Depot. 

Robot. 


City Architects Fellheimer & Wagner, 


Designed by able New York 


this towering, ultra-modern structure 
rises 271 feet above Lindbergh Avenue. 
A total of 1,510 Fenestra windows make 
it in truth a “Fene-station.”” Row upon 
row of ventilators open, close, simul- 
taneously moved by Fenestra mechani- 
cal operators concealed in the walls. 





BUFFALO’S FENE-STATION 
—at the right, one of the two largest steel windows 
in the world. 


Supernal. Office tenants in the 15- 
storied octagonal tower bask in sun- 
shine, sniff fresh air through Fenestra 
“Fenmark,” latest improved steel win- 
dow for business buildings. Advantages: 
more light; better control of ventilation; 
fire safety; ease of operation without 
warping, swelling, sticking; outside 
washing from within the building; sill 
ventilator opens in to act as a wind 
guard. Further advantages: architec- 
tural beauty of slender steel frames; 
fine hardware appointments in solid 
bronze. Still further advantage: econ- 
omy of maintenance. 

Omnipresent. From 2 factories, 
through 217 local offices, Fenestra Steel 
Windows are supplied for buildings of 
every type, every size — railroad termi- 
nals, working men’s cottages. Informa- 
tion costs nothing, entails no obligation. 


Sign at the left. 
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when they were in that room alone to- 
PROVED SAFETY PLANE | ‘iter bois inow—posibly it'vis's 
well if they didn’t, for at the beginning 
of the third round Smith was five strokes 
up on his roommate. That morning Jones 
broke the course record with a 65. He 
drove the 270-yard second green and got 
down in two putts for a birdie. He laid 
an approach dead for another birdie on 
the fifth. On the second nine he made 
every hole in four except two that he 
made in two. In the afternoon he made 
one mistake—he took a six on the seven- 
teenth. Smith, who was playing up behind 
him, heard about it as he started for the 
sixteenth tee. He knew that three pars 
were all he needed to beat Jones. Other 
golfers have been in this position, and 
| have taken three eights, but Smith just 
did what he wanted to, and saw his name 
put up in first place when he posted his 
score—Horton Smith, unattached. His 
score was 278, Jones’, 279. Four days 
later, at Orlando, he won the Central 
Florida Open, beating Mike Turnesa and 
Harry Cooper by two strokes apiece. 
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_ Trousers Censured 
| Asked to explain why they had not given 
Awarded $100,000 her a license to compete in their meets, 


the French federation of feminine sports 
wrote a letter to Madame Violette Morris, 
| hockey player, amateur racer, giving their 
reasons: 
e . tla 2c ¢ “are > 
oo m S 1) The style of dress (trousers) you 
Guggenhei afe affect when you come into the offices of 
| the federation, despite repeated warnings. 
e °,°® r ° s.e ° e e 
Aireraft Competition 2) Your activities to obtain favors from 
newspaper reporters, sport writers, and 
sports’ judges. 
EMONSTRATING its ability to 3) Your language and your way of act- 
lela f ( 7 Say eT, ing, which have been severely criticized 
_ execute OFced lARGINES, we _ in circles where your presence has been 
ager” flew at a minimum speed of 35 | tolerated. 
m. p. h., glided at less than 38 m. p.h., 
came to a dead stop in less than 100 ft. ithe. 0 a 
after landing, and repeatedly landed and A N I M A y S 
took off from a field only 500 feet square, 
LATEST | surrounded by obstructions. 
AERONAUTICAL 


NEWS FLASHES 


Curtiss “Tanager” 


First Prize in 





we: : . Jessie’s Window 
This accomplishment provides a note- . . 
. . : At State College, Pa., Pennsylvania 
worthy stimulus for the development of | . ; a a, ee ee 
TI _— ‘gag ir . sege State College scientists last week decided 
2-reare wv 7 - 7; > , P > os > > f 
ee, safer flying, at the same time pointing to | ;, operate on a cow. Into the stomach 
airports in operation the rapid progress already made. of this cow a hole would be cut for the 
with an additional aa daa at | insertion of a rubber tube to facilitate 
1,391 proposed for early Throughout every test, where per~ investigations interrupted last fortnight 
development. formance alone co inted, and where skill- — py the death of Cow Jessie. 
ful maneuvering was at a premium, In 1925, Vitamin B was found in Jes- 
. + - ° ° ee ye ae ae H > Bac ~e slete 
in commercial use, and Goodrich Silvertowns were tire equip- | S!€S — — \ eo a been — 
7 > licens P “er ’ Irom her diet. uzzled, experimenters 
9,800 pilots are licensed ment for the “Tanager.” Repeatedly the | ~ : dite ane’ ‘ ee 
by the government. ki Goodrich cut a hole in Jessie’s side, insert. 7 a rub- 
record-breaking planes use Goodrich. ber tube, periodically examined the con- 
tents of her stomach. Ninety per cent of 
the bacteria in rumen were discovered to 
3 ; A be of a new kind, flavobacterium vitaru- 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, men. Bacteriologist Ralph Porter Tittsler 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich _ began investigating the bacteria in Jessie’s 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. stomach to discover what influence salt 
and other chemicals had upon the digestive 
processes of cows. 
in >, > c > Shaaes pry 
e Rubber for Famed because of the “window” in her 
y° © stomach, noted as an object of importan 
eo @p 1¢ Airplanes research, Jessie became accustomed to 
sightseers who were taken to her stall and 
e-- another B. F. Goodrich Product allowed to peek at her punctured flank. 
Although last month she was moved to a 
32,000 Different Rubber Articles + Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers + Rubber Footwear new stall to insure privacy for further 
Drug Sundries «+ Soles - Heels . Hose - Belting + Packing - Moulded Goods tests, Jessie died. Last week, her carcass 
was disintegrated in a fertilizer factory. 


Over 6,800 planes are 


For the twelve months : , : ; 
ending December 31, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
1929, approximately Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
3,527,003 persons rode 
in airplanes. 
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years of civilization man had made no worthier le — (‘L p 

) you contribution to the science of accurate weighing 

es of 

nings. 
from 
and 


until a century ago. 

In 1830 Thaddeus Fairbanks, buying hemp from 
his Vermont neighbors, conceived the system of 
f act- 
icized i 

been modern scale. Commonplace now—but so revo- 


weights and levers which is the foundation of every 


lutionary in 1830 that the leading countries of the 
world conferred high honors upon the ingenious 
Yankee who gave mankind a method of accurate 
weighing that has affected profoundly the barter 
and trade of commerce. 
lvania 100 years ago! Yet today the name “Fairbanks” 
cided 
ymach 
yr the inspiring example of business success built upon an 


ilitate . . , ‘is 
tnight Ideal which with 1930 begins its second century. 


is still synonymous with “‘accurate weight.” An 
y 8 


] Sound growth followed the building of the first 

n Jes- = ~ : xa 
eleted Fairbanks Scale early in the 19th century. Today, ——" . 
enters 
a rub- 


> COn- the manufacturer of scales, Diesel engines, electric systems, gasoline engines and railway motor cars. Strict 
ent of . 

red to u si " - " tis A copy of “Beginning the ci : : 
itera é Second Century” will be sent fair dealing has won the unreserved confidence of indus- 
& | postpaid if requested on your P = — 

ittsler letterhead. This book contains try in every product bearing the Fairbanks-Morse name. 
»ssie’s y @h- . interesting historical informa- “ae im . a ‘ = 

may It a & | tion as well as a practical dis- This gratifying confidence justifies continuation of the 
€ sa 2, - cussion of weighing methods is . ” e 

restive sh that save time and money for | Sound business principles upon which a century of success 


modern industry. Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co., Chicago. has been built. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is universally known as motors, generators and pumps, home light and water 


adherence to the highest standards of construction and 
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Have you ever | 
eaten Bran 
this way? 


You don’t know you're eating 
bran when you eat this deli- 
cious hot cereal, that gives you 
whole bran concealed in tender 
flavory flakes of whole wheat 





HOUSANDS of bran eaters have found 
a new and appetizing way to eat bran. 


Instead of ordinary dry bran, they eat 
Pettijohn’s—a delicious flavory hot cereal 
that gives vou all the bran you need— 
concealed in tender flakes of whole wheat. 


Pettijohn’s bran is so effective that 
doctors everywhere recommend it. So 
delicious, that those who don’t like or- 
dinary dry bran, revel in the zestful, 
nut-sweet flavor . . . the crunchy, meaty 
texture of these golden wheat flakes. 





Contains important food elements 
everyone needs 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker | 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 49 different 
cereal products, with mills in 12 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it to- 
morrow, at the suggestion of The Quaker 
Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


Are you interested in new menus for 
children? In new recipes for whole 
wheat cookies and desserts? Send for 
a new Free booklet, ““The Truth 
About Bran.’’ Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 


6-3 





The Quaker Oats Company 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me “The Truth About Bran.” 


TIME 


At the time of Jessie’s decease, Bac- 
teriologist Tittsler was forming new theo- 
ries on the digestion of cellulose. Doctors 
Samuel Irvin Bechdel, Hannah Elizabeth 
Honeywell and Veterinarian James Fre- 
mont Shigley; Professors Raymond Adams 
Dutcher, Martin Halvor Knutsen also 
wished to perform further investigation 
on the stomach of a cow. Meeting last 
week, they decided that the second Penn- 
sylvania State College cow would be 
selected within two weeks; agreed that 
rubber tubing would be as effective in 
Jessie II as it had been in Jessie I. 


oo 
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|S. P. C. A. v. Cocks 


Place two game cocks on opposite sides 
of a knothole in a fence and place a bowl 
of food beside each. The birds will then 
starve to death, watching each other. 

Unique among living creatures in their 
sinister and unending hatred, it would be 
cruel to deprive gamecocks of fighting, a 
thing they most love to do. No such 
abuse exists. In the U. S. there are not 
less than 75 million dollars worth of game- 
cocks and although for many years the 
sport has been illegal, cock-fights are car- 
ried on in a secrecy that is rarely inter- 
rupted by constabulary or the agents of 
the A. S. P. C. A.* 

Breeders in New York State, where 
there are about 3,000 gamecocks, were out- 
done last week, not because agents of 
A. S. P. C. A. had invaded pits and inter- 
rupted fights; not because the owners of 
fighting cocks were fined $10 each; not be- 
cause the contesting birds were auto- 
matically condemned to death in accord- 
ance with a proviso in the state law. They 
claimed that it was useless and cruel to 
kil. the gamecocks by placing them in 
chambers filled with carbon monoxide gas, 
making them unfit to eat; that since game- 
cocks are carefully fed, housed and usually 
young, it would be kinder to wring their 
necks and donate the carcasses to the poor. 


The Gull 

A bird with a red beak and black feath- 
ers under its wings was placed last week 
in a glass case in the museum of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History. 

In the great winds that stormed the 
Western coast of Europe last autumn, this 
bird, a black-headed European gull, four 
times as small as a herring gull, had been 
carried far out into the sea. Six weeks 
ago Ludlow Griscom of the Harvard Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology and S. Gil- 
bert Emilio of the Peabody Museum in 
Salem saw the black-headed gull in a flock 
of Bonaparte gulls flying, diving, settling 
on rocks in the harbor of Newburyport, 
Mass. They knew that black-headed gulls 
breed in Europe from England to Turkes- 
tan; that in the winter, they fly as far east 
as Japan, as far south as Morocco, that no 
black-headed gull had ever before been 
seen in the U. S. They waded out with 
nets and caught the gull. 

*So generally accepted is this illegal sport 
that last week advertisements introducing to the 
U. S. the Austin, smart diminutive vehicle, using 
a caricature of a bantam cock for an emblem 
carried a bright series of colored pictures show- 
ing five crises in the course of a _ cock-fight 
(Time, March 3). 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


“The Shoe thats Different 


rogtdoy 


Freedom from _ strain...fatigue...pain 
...depends not only on how well the shoe 
supports or fits the foot, as most people 
believe...but in how well the shoe sup- 
ports the weight of your body. There is 
a difference. Change to Foot-Joy shoes. 
You'll instantly feel this difference... 
No twisting and turning of muscles and 
bones, no cramped toes, no rolling over 
of arches...because the foundation of 
Foot-Joy shoes supports your weight 
evenly and properly. Be comfortable 
..and smartly shod at the same time. 
Foot-Joy shoes are smart...and_ styled 
for all occasions. A step ahead of the 
mode is the sport shoe shown here. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you or send to 
us for colored illustrations showing styles 
for different types of men. 


The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


Established 1857 
Dealers in most of the larger cities. 
In New York City, 4 East 44th Street 


POE iS ends we ch vadkdobacvacaresscoen nt ; 


Address 
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To which dental group 


do you belong? 


The other group forestalls pain, loss and danger 


VERY day your dentist employs his knowl- 
edge and skill for the benefit of two very 
different groups of patients. 

Your continued health and efficiency ... your 
zest in work and play... the very length of your 
life... depend on the group with which you 
identify yourself, 

One brings him emergencies crying for 
instant relief. Aching teeth. Decayed teeth. 
Sad gaps requiring bridges or plates. Unsus- 
pected deep infections poisoning their blood 
streams and causing serious lesions or dis- 


turbances in other parts of their bodies. 


A small quantity of Lavoris in warm or cool 
water makes a valuable mouthwash and gar- 
gle. You may have *‘nothing to conceal;”* use 


rt 


by recognizing that a dentist never gives such 
valuable service as when he guards the health and 


integrity of their mouths. 


They call on him for periodic inspections. They 
accept his decisions promptly ... give him a free 
hand in carrying them out. If he suggests an 
“x-ray” or medical examination, they concur. 
They honor him, not only as an oral specialist but 

as a chief guardian of their health. This rule is 


their guide: “Do as Your Dentist Tells You?’ 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. , ‘Toronto, Ont. 


® 1930, L. C. Co. 


Lavoris for its invigorating and cleansing qual- 
ities. Full directions are found with large or small 
bottles, for sale at drug counters everywhere 
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Let ZENITHERM 


turn your old 


41 41 
money-loser 





eee : | | into a 
. SS ee — ee.) | SS % uM 
The old brick building | _—— a . Se profit-maker, 











before Zenitherm 
was applied. 


too. 








Stephen Carroll Building, Paterson, N. J. 
Floyd Y. Parsons, Architect, N. Y. C. 











In the process of 


Fe “ 
transform ‘ 
The frame structure be- — 


low was condemned by 
the Building Depart- 
ment. Interior reinforce- 
ments, plus a Zenitherm 
exterior, saved it and 
made it a thing of 
beauty and profit. 


: Lf, Uf 
| Sid TE Sth 


teckel 


a 





The finished effect—‘“‘like a fine Italian marble”. 


In this age when beauty of appearance has a definite value in renting and 
selling, why not let Zenitherm turn your old “money-loser” into a “‘profit- 
maker,’ too. It goes on equally well over either brick or wood. You who 
have used Zenitherm with such satisfaction for your floors and walls may not 
realize that others are solving the problem of renting and selling by remodeling 
with Zenitherm. Zenitherm is a fabricated material that looks and wears like 
stone but can be worked like wood. Any carpenter can install it. It is fire 
resistant and under the elements it becomes as durable and lasting as stone. 


Zenitherm, so decoratively used for the floors and walls of the finer homes, 
apartments, clubs, hotels, offices, and public buildings, is fully described in 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalogues on file at your architect’s office. Or perhaps 
you would prefer to write us direct for color charts and full details. 


ZENITHERM ENJTE ERM 
COMPANY, INc. For Walls and Floors 


KEARNY, N. J. 
110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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MILESTONES: 





Married. Jane, daughter of Prestidigi- 
tator Howard Thurston; to one Harry 
Harris; six. weeks ago under assumed 
names, again in a civil ceremony at New- 
port, Ky., again last week by a Catholic 
Priest in Cincinnati. 





Married. Rt. Rev. Thomas Frederick 
Davies, 57, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of western Massachusetts; and Mrs. Annie 
M. Patten; at Boston. 





Divorced. Jim Tully, hardboiled hobo 
novelist (Beggars of Life, Circus Parade) ; 
by Margaret Rider Myers Tully; at Las 
Vegas, N. Mex.; for extreme cruelty. 

, 

Elected. Medley G. B. Whelpley, 37, 
Canadian-born onetime vice president of 
Chase National Bank; to be president of 
American Express Bank and Trust Co.; 
at Manhattan. 








Elected. Edward Ff. Fisher, vice presi- 
dent of Fisher Body Co., Fisher & Co.; 
to the directorate of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, of which Fred J. Fisher, oldest 
brother, was already director; at Phila- 
delphia. : 

Resigned. Robert (‘“Droch”) Bridges, 
author (Overheard in Arcady, Bramble 
Brae), journalist; from the editorship of 
Scribner’s, having been with the magazine 
43 years, for 16 as its editor-in-chief. 





Resigned. Gates W. McGarrah, 67, 
board chairman and Federal Reserve agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; to become a director of the Bank 
for International Settlements. To succeed 
him, the Federal Reserve Board appointed 
James Herbert Case, deputy governor 
since 1917. 











Died. Mrs. Mabel Hunter Richey, 40, 
wife of Hoover Secretary Lawrence 
Richey; in Washington; of septic poison- 
ing and meningitis. A member of the 
Hoover Florida fishing party last month, 
she was taken ill two days after her return. 
o— 

Died. David Herbert Lawrence, 44, 
English novelist (Sons and Lovers, Women 
in Love, Lady Chatterley’s Lover), poet, 
essayist; at Nice; of tuberculosis. Red- 
bearded son of a Derbyshire collier, he was 
famed for his sincerity, psychological 
subtlety. A champion of free speech, 
sexual candor, in Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
he precipitated the wrath of squeamish 
critics (see p. 80). 








Died. Edwin Prescott Grosvenor, 54, 
Manhattan lawyer (Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham & Taft), cousin of William Howard 
Taft; in Manhattan; of pneumonia. 











Died. Paul B. Belin, 55, president of 
Scranton Lace Co., U. S. biggest; at 
Scranton, Pa.; after an operation. 

— ee 

Died. Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val, 
64, secretary of the Supreme Congregation 
of the Holy Office, Prefect of the Congre- 


gation of the Reverend Fabric of St. 
Peter’s, Archpriest of the Vatican Basilica, 
famed (1903-14) as Papal Secretary of 
State; of heart failure after an appendec- 
tomy; in Rome. His death leaves 28 
Italian, 29 non-Italian Cardinals. He was 
born in London where his father (later to 
be Spanish Ambassador to the Holy See) 
was attached to the Spanish Legation. On 
his Protestant mother’s side he was of 
English descent, but, true son of his father, 
he resembled a handsome Spanish Don. He 
was educated in England and Rome. His 
scholarship, piety and social suavity 
brought him rapid ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. He spoke and wrote Latin, English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. Aged 
38, he was appointed by Pius X Papal Sec- 
retary of State, the youngest to hold this 
exalted office in modern times. Extremely 
reactionary in matters of doctrine, his 
harsh dealings with the Church v. State 
problem in France cost the Church many 
properties, led to the separation law of 
1905. His attitude was otherwise in affairs 
of less consequence—into the Vatican he 
introduced telephones, elevators, electric 
lights, typewriters. When Theodore Roose- 
velt visited Rome in 1g1o the College of 





Cardinals refused to permit an audience 
with the Pope unless he promised not to 
address Roman Methodists. Merry del 
Val protested by tendering his resignation, 
but was asked to withdraw it by the Pope. 
When Benedict XV died, Merry del Val 
was strongly mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor. He liked to play golf, to watch 
baseball games between U. S. students in 
Rome. Last summer he visited London, 
went incognito to Hyde Park, heckled lay 
Catholic speakers by questioning their be- 
liefs. He said he was greatly reassured 
by their answers. His brother Marquis 
Alfonso Merry del Val is the present 
Spanish Ambassador to Great Britain. 
rae 

Died. Rt. Rev. Arthur Crawshay Allis- 
ton Hall, 82, English-born Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermont; at Burling- 
ton, Vt.; of heart disease. 
= 








Died. George Haven Putnam, 85, presi- 
dent of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Manhattan 
publishers; at Manhattan; of pernicious 
anemia. Author, contributor to encyclo- 
paedias, Civil War major, founder of the 
English Speaking Union in the U. S., he 
was chiefly responsible for the interna- 
tional copyright bill of 1891, was accord- 
ingly made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 





YOU ADDRESS IT PROUDLY 


Sign a letter written on Old Hampshire Bond, seal and 
address and stamp the envelope. 
gives you a distinct feeling of pride to do so—for Old 
Hampshire Bond has its own impressiveness, its own 
unmistakable air of correctness. It is pleasing to your 
eye—it is pleasing to your touch—you know that it will 
fittingly represent you and your firm. The very qualities 
that made the first hundred pounds of Old Hampshire 
Bond popular more than sixty years ago are there today. 
Ask your printer or engraver to show you samples of Old 
Hampshire Bond in white and twelve distinctive tints. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS, 
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RELIGION 


| Bahai Bride 





CAN BE REDUCED 


“Increase in net profits must be found some- 
where between the receiving room and the ship- 
ping platform. Cut manufacturing costs and 
use tht savings for selling.’’ 

This line of thought has influenced many 
manufacturers to use pressed steel. In one in- 
stance a 24.5 pound part was reduced to 8.5 
pounds and this 65.3 per cent weight reduction 
was actually translated into 30 per cent pro- 
duction savings. Strength was increased, break- 
age eliminated, no machining required. 

In the new book, ‘‘ Adventures in Redesign,’’ 
shown above, there are eighteen FACT stories, 
showing how YPS Redevelopment Engineers 
have helped make similar reductions in produc- 

tion costs for manufacturers in 
different industries. 

This book is FREE and it tells how 
you can use this redevelopment 
service without the expenditure of 
a single dollar—without the slight- 
est obligation. Pin the coupon to 
your business letterhead. 


“PRESS IT FROM STEEL INSTEAD”’ 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


602 


UNIVERSITY ROAD, 


WARREN, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of your new FREE book, “‘ Adventures in Redesign.” 











There stood last week in Manhattan 
before a small table on which gleamed two 
chaste candles, a man, Charles Clarke, and 
a woman, Elsie Benkard, step-daughter of 
onetime Lieutenant Governor Lewis Stuy- 
vesant Chanler of New York. First social- 
ite Manhattanites to be married accord- 
ing to the Bahai religion, they chanted: 

“Verily, we are content with the will 
of God.” 

“Verily, we are satisfied with the desire 
of God.” 

Officiating was Mirzah Ahmad Sohrab, 
accredited U. S. leader of the Bahai cult. 
Stocky, moist-eyed, he adjured them: 

“And you two, like unto sweet singing 
birds, perched on the highest branches of 


| the Tree of Life, filling the air with songs 


of love and happiness— 

“Let your ideals be the Bouquets of 
Love and your’ conversations the white 
pearls of the Ocean of Love.” 

Churched in so simple a fashion, the 
pair had ostensibly become one flesh. Not 
until one alert newsgatherer noticed that 
no license had been used during the cere- 
mony was it discovered that Mr. & Mrs. 
Clarke had taken the precaution of being 
married at the municipal building chapel 
the morning before the Bahai wedding. 
Subsequent investigation proved that the 
judicious civil ceremony was quite in keep- 
ing with the gentle faith of Bahai, one of 
whose principal tenets is tolerance of 
established custom. 

Like many an oriental cult, the Persian 
Bahai movement dates itself back to a 
“forerunner,” one Bab, who was martyred 
at the age of 31, “his breast becoming the 


| target of a thousand bullets.” Bab, in 


1844, sagely predicted the coming of the 
Founder, Baha’u’llah. The Founder spent 
most of his life in banishment, gathering 
followers and codifying the cult’s beliefs. 
When he died in 1892 he left the faith in 
the hands of his son, Abdul-Baha, the 
Expounder & Promoter, who languished in 
a Turkish gaol until the release of all 
political and religious prisoners in 1909. 

Bahaism was originally introduced into 


| the U. S. at the Chicago World’s Fair 


Congress of Religion (1893). Mirzah 
Ahmad Sohrab, who assisted at the Man- 
hattan ceremony last week, accompanied 
Abdul-Baha on U. S. visits during 1911-14 
as his secretary. Today he is the leader 
of U. S. Bahaism, which differs slightly 
from the Persian. Some 6,000 U. S. cult- 
ists are spread throughout the country 
with centres in Boston, Washington, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. Manhattan _head- 
quarters under the title of the New 
History Society are at the home of Mrs. 
Chanler,mother of last week’s Bahai bride. 

Every Sunday morning Manhattan con- 
verts assemble at the Ritz or Park Lane 
resolved upon “unfurling the Flag of Uni- 
versal Peace,” “the diffusion of the ideals 
of Love, Mercy, Justice, Right and Lib- 
erty,” “the declaration of the Evangel of 
Happiness, and Joy.” 

Among famed Bahai communicants are: 
Queen Marie of Rumania; Count Ilya 
Tolstoy, son of the late great Russian 


| novelist; Zog I of Albania. 
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fee COLORFUL STORE FIXTURES IN STEEL Bae 


Making sa/es space more productive 


In successful stores today, each _ ’ ae aed / the design and manufacture of 


square foot of floor space must | f; steel shelving, lockers, cabinets, 
account for its full share of the A YS) */ __ anddisplay equipment—products 
sales profit. Lyon Store Furni- 1 i 6 }/ — thatcontribute directly to the in- 
ture and Fixtures in Steel, in- a creased earning power of floor 
cluding DisplayShelving,Coun- \ } i - j j space in factory, office, or insti- 
ters, Tables, and Display Cases, \ } : / tution, Whatever your require- 
are helping hundreds of stores € - ments, you'll get real help from 
realize the largest possible profit ) STANDARDIZED STEEL SHELVING ¢ a Lyon representative and you'll 
from every foot of floor area—a tone colors that will permanently provide appreciate the completeness and 
result secured by the more attrac- a background of charm and attractiveness promptness of our service. If you 
tive, colorful display of goods in your store. And it is economical, too, are a retail merchant, write for 
and more economical storage. because it is so perfectly standardized thebook, “Lyon Store Furniture 
This modern store equipment and so easily adjustable that altera- and Fixtures in Steel.” If you are 
is new and smart, distinctive in tions can be quickly made. In all ways interested in thestorage problems 
itself, besides lending unusual it is a permanent and profitable in- of a factory or institution, ask for 
sales appeal to your merchandise. vestment. ... Lyon Store Fixtures “Cutting Costs with Steel Stor- 


It is simple in design and ex- are backed by an organization age Equipment.” Each onecarries 
pertly finished in enduring two- with thirty years’ experience in definiteand valuablesuggestions. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


LYON 


STEEL STORAGE and DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


Steel Shelving and Automotive Store Store Furniture and Steelart Storage and Wardrobe 
Lockers Equipment Fixtures Furniture Cabinets 

Standard for factory, of- Steel shelving, counters, dis- Display shelving, merchandise tables, Bridge furniture, chairs and A complete line and price 

fice, institution. Sold di- play cases, lockers and shop counters, showcases, and other fixtures. tables separate, or in sets. Sold range for every business, in- 

rect through Lyon Sales equipment for all automotive deal- Sold direct by Lyon representatives who by leading department stores, stitution and home. Sold by 

Offices in principal cities. ers. Sold by Automotive Jobbers. are specialists in store fixtures in steel. furnituredealers, and giftshops. Office Equipment Dealers. 
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THE PRESS 


STEADY AT 30 MinuTes “Ce ATIALY C 
WorK MAKING at. Nick Sold 


DELIVERIES With the announcement last week that 
STEADY AT v2 ‘ 
wenn teas St. Nicholas magazine had been sold for 
“ae , > ; DELIVERIES an unnamed sum by the Century Co. to 
Scholastic Publishing Co. of Pittsburgh, 
oldtime “St. Nick” readers wondered if 
the pages that once delighted them had 
eT Gana — ys so that they lacked appeal for a more 
TRAN ones iscriminating generation. 

The fortnightly (September to May) 
Scholastic, modern, not to be accused of 
fogyism, carries work by such erudite 
craftsmen as Eugene O’Neill, Katherine 
Mansfield, Hervey Allen, reports for the 

REPORTS : . re * “e + 4s 
AT 6.30 young, affairs political, scientific, artistic. 
Pe Founded in 1920 by Maurice R. Robinson, 
The Scholastic has a circulation of 110,000. 
, Its vice president is G. Herbert Mc- 
edits ~ Cracken, head football coach at Lafayette 
SS (sesamin ¢ College (Easton, Pa.), its board chairman 

Va uty 








Augustus K. Oliver, onetime owner of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times and Chronicle 
Telegraph. Scholastic promised that it 
would not alter “St. Nick” for the present. 


450007 | 


TRUCK USED > 
AT NIGHT Harvard Awards 


Up to the day when Death came to 


9 Edward William Bok (Time, Jan. 20), it 
ats OuUr TUC. might have been unseemly for a Bok 
Medal to go to his father-in-law. 
° But last week the highest Bok Award, 
All Da the big gold medal “For Distinguished 
Ong Contemporary Service to Advertising,” 
«@ 


Way ? 


went to the father-in-law who should have 


The Servis Recorder JellsYou ata Glance (J) eo een ee ee 


a : (Go oe is strict ¢ r. 

This little device prints the whole story on a chart—or rather, — - e “ vad eo of aliability 
the motor truck itself “writes” its own story. in advertising. . . .” , 

Not a mass of figures, but just simple “blocks” on the chart show- Other awards, all meticulously handed 
ing when the truck was busy, and blank spaces in between showing down by Harvard’s Business School, gave 
when the truck was idle. Simple, isn’t it? Admen’s magazines a chance to fill their 

This chart laid on your desk the next morning tells you all you next issues with samples of striking work 
need to know about what your truck did the day before. ~ the -—-™* Sa ee 

The Servis Recorder is Not a New Thing. Cleveland's Feller & Seith tac Weetiaghous 
Close to 50,000 motor trucks are equipped with it already. Our cease Sern Sane 
list of users reads like a “blue book” of American business. Prepon eca Batten, Sestae, Durvties & 


But what about you? Have you seen the whole story? It's Osborn Corp. (Chicago), for a campaign ol 
7 Bags Armstrong’s Linoleum floors (Armstrong, Cork 

dead easy to save at least $500 per year per truck! Or, it’s even Co.). 
easier to let things go on as they are. Ex- Local Campaign for a Specific Product or 
f h hand ous h rall Merchandise ($2,000)—won by Northern States 
cept jor that handwriting on the wall, Power Co. (Minneapolis). 


which says, “You can’t aflord not to cut Campaign of Industrial Products ($2,000)— 


) , Newell-E > , anhattz fo 
costs.” Thattruck problem “out back,” won by Newell-Emmett Co, (Manhattan), for 
° . the campaign of Graybar Electric Co. 
that’s always on your mind, do you Advertising Distinguished for its Effective 
know it’s possible to settle it for Use of Text ($1,000)—won by President Ar- 
d? U. h d d thur H. Kudner of Erwin, Wasey & Co. (Chi- 
good ; se the coupon and sen cago), for copy entitled “Let’s go to work.” 
for the whole story today! Advertisement Distinguished for its Effective 
Use of Illustration ($1,000)—won by _ 
; Spitzer and Anton Bruehl for their silk hat 
The Service Recorder Co., illustration for Weber & Heilbroner (Manhat- 
454 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. tan haberdashers). a 
Advertisement Distinguished for its Effective 
Use of Display Line ($1,000)—won by J. M. 
P 2c re side rt ee es ’ Son 
oe ee ee (Manhattan & Philadelphia), for his E.R 
454 Hanna Blde., Cleveland, Ohio. Squibb & Sons (medicine) layout entitled, “The 
Call That Will Wake Any Mother.” : 
Advertisement Distinguished for its Effective 
Use of Typography ($1,000)—won by Kenyon 
& Eckhardt Inc. (Manhattan), for their Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc. double-page magazine 
PN a iciescscinenccsnerencanitccensticisesisinniaiinentbiabiiaiateninapiataiiansilicntie spread: “The Smoke Marks Paul Reveres 
Foundry.” : 
=a oo nape eaememeaeneenneate oe eae aaa Observers noticed that of the eight In- 
OI iia nstinieinntecnnennceppnticiaieneniset stitutional awards, two were fomented by 
the advertising departments of the busi- 
nesses advertised. 


Please send us, without obligation, “Ten Ways of 
Getting More Work Out of Motor Trucks.” 


Company - 
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a more 


“O.1" (OPEN TRUSS) STEEL JOISTS 


May) i Truscon’s 27 years of experience gained in hundreds of 
ised of ns , thousands of buildings—its great resources and manufac- 
erudite —~ turing facilities—its complete lines—its nation-wide engi- 
therine neering and erection cooperation—and its coast-to-coast 
or the warehouse system provide important advantages to any com- 


istic. ; : 
ree pany planning to build. Some of these advantages are— 


— Better and more efficient products for every need 
t Mc- 


es plus the economies of standardization. 

ayette SLIDE STEEL DOORS Preah diicceaapetuny tactonr a 

airman ro elivery anywhere in any quantity. 2 

of the . , : Paar P , ™ — 
rowidle Efficient centralization of purchasing with acon- oe a 
hat it eae sequently reduced handling cost and overhead— 


resent. seat and the elimination of costly delays. 


DOUBLE-HUNG STEEL WINDOWS 


Cooperation with architects, contractors and 
builders to insure the most efficient and econom- 


ical use of permanent building products. 
ime to 


20), it 
a Bok 


Award, — : me STANDARDIZED CASEMENTS 
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FERRODECK STEELDECK ROOFS FERROBORD 


eos a TEE 
handed OLDING STEEL DOORS INSULATED AND WATERPROOFED 
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Product 


tine & SERIES “A” TYPE 1 SERIES “A” TYPE 2 SERIES A’ TYPE 3 SERIES “A” TYPE 3.m SERIES ‘A’ TYPE 4 SERIES “A” SAWTOOTH TYPE 
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SS 
PROJECTED STEEL WINDOWS 


STANDARDIZED BUILDINGS 





—_ ~ Flat Roof Types 
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SERIES "8" TYPE 1 SERIES "BY TYPE 2 











SERIES “BY TYPE 3 SERIES ‘’B’ TYPE 3.— SERIES “BY TYPE 4 SERIES “BY TYPE 4.m 


,000 )— 
in), lor 


‘ffective 

ent Ar- 

A TTRUSCON STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 
y Silas 

ey Architects, contractors, builders and owners Consultation with Truscon when you plan 
seeiiiih regard Truscon as the leading authority on to build gives you a better building in 
ay. permanent construction and the central quicker time and at lower cost. Business 
Pg source of supply for all steel building prod- men throughout America have found that 
iii ucts. Truscon is the world’s largest manu- when any building project is involved it 
Kenyon facturer of such materials. Its several plants pays to consult Truscon first. Write us 
pagazine are strategically located. about your requirements. 

ght In TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


e busi- 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 





SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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OUISVILLE 


THE MARKET CENTER OF AMERICA 


» 


I, a little town of a few inhabitants rests the theoretical popula- 


tion center of this country. Just 80 miles southeast, bustle Louisville’s 
350,000 people ... in the actual marketing center of the United States. 


Of all American cities of comparable size, Louisville recently reported 
the greatest percentage of population gain. Strategic national location 


and great transportation facilities are the factors largely responsible. | 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 


Particularly is this city benefitting by the fast growing Southern market. 


Typical of many Southern cities, Louisville is now a major American 
center. The diversified annual output of her 800 factories is already val- 
ued well over a third of a billion dollars. 


Steadily growing Southern cities are of definite interest to investors 
who shrewdly follow business trends. Among Southern municipal, rail- 
road, utility and industrial issues there are many standard investments 
now selling at attractive levels. Caldwell & Company, Southern bank- 


ers for many years, offer you a specialized service. Write for latest list 


of “Attractive Southern Investments.” 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 


March 1o—Trial of Edward Laurence 
Doheny for bribery in connection with the 
Elk Hills Oil lease; at Washington. 

March 17—Release of Alphonse (‘‘Scar- 
face Al’) Capone from Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania State Penitentiary. 





Foreign News 

March 6—Unveiling of monument to 
the late Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, famed 
feminist propagandist; in London. 

March 6—Twenty-seventh birthday of 
Empress Nagako of Japan. 

March 7—Eightieth birthday of Thomas 


| Masaryk, president of Czechoslovakia. 


March 9—General election in Monaco, 
world’s smallest principality. 

March 13—International law confer- 
ence at The Hague. Problem: progressive 
codification of international law; sponsor: 
League of Nations. 

March 19—Beginning of ten-day visit 
of Princes Christian Frederik, Knud and 
Axel of Denmark; to Japan. 

March 19-22—Third annual “Great 
West” (folksong, folkdance & handicraft) 
Festival at Calgary, Alberta. Sponsors: 
Premier Brownlee, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

March 26—Sixty-second birthday of 
King Fuad I, of Egypt. 


Music 

March 7—Concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; in Philadelphia. Guest con- 
ductor: Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

March 21-26—National conference of 
Music Supervisors; at Chicago. 

March 21-26—Brahms Festival: at 
Conductor: 
Serge Koussevitzky. 


Art 


March 1o—Close of International An- 
tique Exposition; at Grand Central Palace, 


Manhattan. 


March 11—Close of exhibit of modern 
architecture, auspices of the Architect's 
Club of Chicago; in Chicago. 

March 30—Close of Annual exhibit of 
the Society of Independent Artists; at 


| Grand Central Palace, Manhattan. 


Aeronautics 

March 8, 9g—International sail plane 
congress at Darmstadt, Germany. 

March 6-15—Pittsburgh aircraft show 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 22-29—Annual aviation exposi- 


| tion at Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 26-April 1—Cincinnati aircraft 
show at Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

March 27, 28—Mid-South Aeronautic 
Association convention at Memphis, Tenn. 


| Press 


March 18-22—Printing exposition at 
Richmond, Va. Occasion: 2o0oth anni- 


| versary of introduction of Virginia’s first 


printing press. 
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Sport 


Docs 


show at Pasadena, Calif. 

March 7—9—Detroit Kennel Club show 
at Detroit; Portland Kennel Club show at 
Portland, Ore. 


March 11-13—Dayton Kennel Club | 


show at Dayton, Ohio. 

March 14-16—Western Reserve Kennel 
Club show at Cleveland. 

FENCING 

March 11—Foils: team championship; 
at Fencer’s Club, Manhattan. 

March 22—Foils: individual inter- 
scholastic competition; at Fencer’s Club. 

March 25—Women’s national team 
championship; at Fencer’s Club, Man- 
hattan. 

GOLF 

March 18-22—Florida winter amateur 
championship at St. Augustine, Fla. 

March 20-22—La Gorce open cham- 
pionship at Miami Beach, Fla. 

March 27-28—North & South open 
championship at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Lawn TENNIS 

March 1o—Florida east coast champion- 
ship; at Ormond Beach Tennis Club, 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 

March 15—Men’s southeastern cham- 
pionship; at Palm Beach Tennis Club, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

March 24—South Atlantic states cham- 
pionship; at Augusta Country Club, Au- 


gusta, Ga. 
GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Tenement realism in its | 


thirteenth month. 

JouRNEY’s ENp—Englishmen, War. 

It’s A WisE Cu1tp—Homely highjinks. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Notable 
plays with Eva Le Gallienne’s troupe. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—The fun be- 
gins in a speakeasy, ends in a bedroom. 

SUBWAY Express—Ingenious murder 
mystery. 

June Moon—Wisecrackerjack comedy 
by Lardner & Kaufman. 

BERKELEY SQUARE—Leslie Howard and 
some glamorous hokum. 

MetTEeor—Lunt, Fontanne, and the will- 
to-power. 

THE First Mrs. FrAseEr—Teatime 
comedy by St. John Ervine. 

AT THE Bottrom—Excellent revival of 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths. 

TopazE —Ludicrous French — success 
story. 

Tue Last Mite—Seven men condemned 
to the electric chair. 

Mer Lan-Fanc—China’s greatest mime. 

Musical—EarL CARROLL’S SKETCH 
Book, SWEET ADELINE, BITTER SWEET, 
Heaps Up! Sons O’cuns, Frety MILLIon 
FRENCHMEN, SIMPLE StMon (Ed Wynn). 
Best Pictures 

Across THE Wor-Lp WiTH Mr. & Mrs. 
MartIN JoHNSON—A_ married couple 
never bored or boring. 

SEVEN Days Leave—Gary Cooper, 
Black Watch private, in an unusual Barrie 
war story. 


FRAGMENT OF AN EmpireE—A. shell- 


shocked Russian reclaims his life. 
Men WitHovut Women—Sailormen 
trapped in a sunken submarine. 


March 7, 8—Pasadena Kennel Club | 








OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
- New York Curb Exchange 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Denver Detroit Boston Cincinnati 

Kansas City Columbus Philadelphia Akron 

Toledo Davenport Buffalo Massillon 

Louisville Milwaukee Canton St. Louis 
Colorado Springs Hartford 





UH- ) H-LI H-' 


When the cold you've been supporting 


all winter does its daily dynamiting... 
just when you are trying to get a good 
smoke ... remember that one great 
cigarette ...which clears the way 


to old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


° 


SPUD cicarettEs-20 FOR 20 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky 





wee. It all gets back to 
Earnings, John” 


ES, I know savings are im- 

portant. But we’ve discov- 
ered in our business that the 
one thing we’re all really work- 
ing for is earnings. And that’s 
why I am sold on these Acme 
Visible Records. They cer- 
tainly are profit builders, let me 
tell you.” 

In almost every issue of busi- 
ness publications you will find 
a feature article or editorial on 
the accomplishments of Visible 
Equipment as applied to some 
specific enterprise. 

Acme Visible Records do 
save time, labor and cler- 
ical help; yet they dy- 
namically portray 
valuable informa- 
tion so that it may 
be put to work as an 
active added earn- 
ing power. They are 
a major factor in bring- 






TIME 





ing about increased earnings in 
every department of modern 
commerce and industry. 

With information immedi- 
ately available in a form that at- 
tracts attention and invites use, 
purchases are made with sav- 
ings; the past dues on Accounts 
Receivable are greatly reduced; 
advertising appropriations are 
expended with profit; inventory 
is decreased. Every activity is 
reflected in increased earnings. 

Visible Records will increase 
the earnings of your business 
through every employee on your 
payroll. Mail the coupon 
today for our book, 
“Profitable Business 

Control,’’ which 
shows the many 
ways in which Acme 

Visible Equipment 

builds profits. There 


is no obligation. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


PROFET BUILDERS MODERN BUSINESS 


------------ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ------------ 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Profitable Business Control.” 


0 Have a systems man call for conference. 


Name 


T-3 





Firm Name 


City 


State 
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| Eagle 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











| Sneezer’s Chance 


In Manhattan, last week, the officers of 
the United Hayfever Club met, decided to 
Said Joseph D. Gastwirth, 
treasurer: 

“Decided to move . . . been going to 
Bethlehem, N. H. . . . only place in the 
East . . . get away from sneezing... . 
White Mountains ... build our own 
hotel . . . keep out everybody but mem- 
bers . . . applications come in a dozen a 
| eee 

“Dues $25 a year... raise the dues 
and have our own club house . . . want 
golf links that other people can’t use 
tennis courts . . . doctors . . . nobody can 
have hayfever. .. . 

“Idea of this corporation is... give 
the sneezer a chance... won't igge 
members except in August . look : 
them and tell . . . if they have havlews: 
If they haven't . can’t get in. 
Doom 

In New Carlisle, Ohio, citizens continued 
to be appalled by a hearse lettered DOOM 
BROS., UNDERTAKERS. 


Method 

In Chicago, Catherine Torpey received 
a beating for her failure to fry eggs on 
ice, a cheap method which her husband 
had seen practiced by a magician. 


Thief 

In Marquette, Mich., one John D. 
Rockefeller was sentenced to from 7} to 
20 years in prison for armed robbery. 


S 




















Rivals 

In Knoxville, Tenn., George L. Burnett 
ran for Road Commissioner against George 
L. Burnett. To aid puzzled voters, one 


| registered as G. L. (‘“‘Fayte”) Burnett. 


Z 
a ~ 





In Great Falls, Mont., Art Leweke got 
rid of a hungry golden eagle by tying to 
its tail a toy balloon, a brass bell. 


Wine 

In Oakland, Neb., Leon Jarvis, Nelson 
Jarvis, Hollis Cleveland, Lawrence Kohl- 
meier and Reuben Roberg died after drink- 
ing large quantities of anti-freeze solu- 








| tion under the impression that it was wine. 








Inquest 

In Anderson, S. C., Coroner J. M. Clark 
was asked to hold an inquest to determine 
what had caused the sudden demise ot a 
blackamoor found dead after a dinner of 
nine cans of sardines, a bottle of buiter- 
milk, two boxes of crackers and a,plate of 
spareribs. 








Tony 


In Chicago, Tony Stepka, 47, ad- 
ministered a good drubbing to his mother, 
Anna Stepka, 84, who supports him by 
scrubbing floors. He then chased her down 
the street, roaring for more money with 
which to buy “red-eye.” 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 8) 


2) Engaged. William V. Astor Jr. of New 
York and Miami to a Miss Virginia Lorimer of 
Kalamazoo. 

It seems that Time wishes, in the second in- 
stance, to inform its readers that Mr. Astor is, 
regrettably, throwing himself away on someone 
who is neither rich nor prominent. 

This a is a most discourteous slap on Miss 
Lorimer’s hypothetical face. 

B. K. S. Wappat 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trme does not consider it discourteous 
to indicate that a person is neither rich 
nor prominent.—Eb. 

” 
Affair 
Sirs: 

I hereby add myself to the ranks of self- 
appointed Time-saviors. 

What is, I believe, the original form of the 
limerick quoted in “Miscellany,” Time, Feb. 24, 
fits your story less ‘well but has, to me, rather 
more point of its own: 

THE MENDELIAN THEORY 
There was a young fellow called Starkey 
Who had an affair with a darkey. 

The result of his sins 

Was quadruplets, not twins: 

One black, and one white, and one khaki. 

It is not, of course, strictly scientific, as this 
ratio of dominants, recessives, and hybrids would 
not appear in the first generation, and_ the 
hybrids would be likely to look like the domi- 
nants, but see how great is the influence of 
Science on Art! 

Louise T. Lowry 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 

Math Department 

Richmond, Ky. 


Peep 
Sirs: 

Take a peep at the enclosure—all the way 
down, please, and you may note more flattery 
to imitation of Time than of Brisbane or 
Broun. Besides, I am an objective Afric—have 
to be because my vocation is chief executive 
of this going concern—the Brotherhood of Din- 
ing Car Employees, which has at least a dozen 
white-cooks among the membership personnel, 
to say nothing of those expected to be got and 
hundreds who enjoy the 240-hour month and 
increased wages as the indirect effect of our 
work, 

Rienzi B. Lemus 
President of the Grand Council 

Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees 

New York City 

President Lemus enclosed a sample of 
a news column, conducted by himself in 
the Boston Chronicle, Negro newspaper 
In objectivity and style it exhibited the 
influence of careful Time reading.—Eb. 

- eo 
Che, Chis, Chim 
Sirs: 

Some time ago by kindness of Mr. Frank C. 
Harper, columnist for one of our daily papers. 
I was given opportunity to present to our com- 
paratively small public the freshly minted words, 
che, chis, and chim, as common gender pronouns, 
designed to avoid certain awkward situations fre- 
quently arising in English composition. 

True found itself in such a situation, Feb. ro, 
last, in its article, ‘Bennington Experiment,” and 
extricated itself as follows: 

“Faculty members will be paid on a sliding 

scale, depending upon individual living expenses. 
Should a married pedagog’s tribe increase while 
he (she) is serving the college, an increase in 
tuition may necessarily be made to cover as raise 
in her (his) salary.” 
_ While Trme’s characteristic touch (displayed 
in the interchange of pronouns in the foregoing) 
would be lost, would not the following para- 
graph show a way of convenience for use of the 
ordinary manipulator of the language? 

Should a married pedagog’s tribe increase 
while che is serving the college, an increase in 
tuition may necessarily be made, in order to 
cover and give chim a raise in chis salary. 

W. E. Fou 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LE MOMENT JOYEUX 


[THE JOYOUS MOMENT] 


When you are dealt three 
of a kind .. conceal your joy.. 


Tres bien (pronounced tres bien) 


be nonchalant. . . 
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PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 





Complete Your 
Permanent Record 


of 1929's significant events with the new bound 
volume of TIME. 

Volume XIV, July 1-December 30, is now ready. 
It is completely cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue 
buckram, gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

Address orders to M. E. Stillwell, TIME, 350 East 
22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, and 


XIII are also available at the same price. 
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No one would operate a boil- 
er with an open supply line. 


UT it’s only slightly less 
wasteful to use fuel to 
overheat rooms and | 

then throw the windowsopen | 
to cool off. 


Yet—in thousands of hotels, 
apartments, offices and homes 
— this waste is an every-day 
occurrence. Particulariy in 
income buildings, where ten- 
ants have no direct interest 
in operating costs, the useless 
waste of fuel is tremendous. 


Single thermostatic control, 
even in small buildings, is un- 
satisfactory; in large build- | 
ings it’s impossible. Centrally | 
operated, remote control sys- 
tems are expensive to buy 
and install. 


Why not use the “Thermotrol’’? 


Just a simple, self-contained ther- 
mostatic valve that replaces the 
usual radiator valve—that’s all. 
It’s easy to install, requires no 
attention and secures complete 
control of room temperatures at 
a minimum of cost. 


Write for further information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in principal cities 
Foreign Representatives: 
England: Sarco Company, Ltd., 

133 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
Japan: Okura & Company, 30 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y 
China: E. W. Langdon & Company, 


151 Avenue Foch, Shanghai, China. 
P. O. Box 1241. 
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Entertainer 

VILE Bommne—Eivelys Waugh—Cape & 
Smith ($2.50). 

Author Evelyn Waugh, very conscious 
member of the post-War generation, writes 
so brightly, wittily, entertainingly that you 
may swallow this sugar pill of a novel al- 
most without tasting its bitter centre. 

Adam Fenwick-Symes has just finished 
his autobiography in Paris and is bringing 
it home, but the manuscript is confiscated 
by the authorities in Dover as obscene. So 
he becomes a society-gossip writer for a 
London newspaper: his column, getting 
more and more imaginative, becomes more 
and more successful until one day he 
goes too far. Then he lives on credit, 
and on the hopes of collecting £35,000 
which a drunken major wins for him on a 
horse race. He and the major occasionally 
meet but always lose each other before the 
money can change hands. Adam is in love 
with Nina Blount, who sends him to see 
her eccentric father in the country and ask 
him for some money so they can be mar- 
ried. Colonel Blount, whose two passions 
are the cinema and forgetting people, 
cheerfully signs a check for £1,000; when 
Adam triumphantly shows it to Nina that 
evening, she calls his attention to the 
signature. It is signed “Charlie Chaplin.” 
So Nina marries the other man. 

Through the wildly grotesque back- 
ground of this superficially grotesque story 
revolve the figures of: Mrs. Melrose Ape 
and her troupe of traveling angels, Chas- 
tity, Divine Discontent, etc.; the sinister 
ubiquitous, omniscient Father Rothschild, 
the Honorable Walter Outrage, “last 
week’s Prime Minister,’ Agatha Runcible, 
loudest if not brightest of the Bright 
Young People, Lottie Crump, proprietress 
of the crazy London hotel (it really exists) 
where everyone drinks champagne from 
dawn to dusk, where bills are infrequent, 
irregular, but inescapable. 

Author Evelyn Waugh, 
20's), has also written Decline 


TIME readers 

may obtain px i oe promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 





young (in his 
and Fall 


money-ordertocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tur Man Wuo Lost Hiasetr—Osbert Sitwell— 
Coward-McCann ($2.50). Afantasy, novel, travel 
box ok an d social satire rolled into one, by the eld- 
est of the three Sitwells, the enfants terribles of 
literary England. (See Time, March 3.) 

Tue 42ND Parattet—John Dos Passos—Harper 
($2.50). The first no velin five years from the 
disturbing pen of oneof theforemost young U.S, 
writers: an un's‘1al novel, one that should cause 
talk of many kinds. (Time, March 3.) 


Tue Great Meapow—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

Viking ($2 50). The story of Dio y, who left 
her home in Pennsylvania to be the wife of a 
pioneer in the new land of Kentucky; written 
with the careful skill Miss Roberts has educated 
her readers to expect from her. (Time, March 3.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Ni. northern 


Yep ANDS 


/]| Nard RUSSIA 


on Zi 
RELIANCE 


A luxury cruise to the 
top of the world—Ice- 
land and awe inspiring 
glaciers; The North Cape 
and the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of theMidnight Sun; 
Norway ’s fjords; Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic 
Capitals. Then, four days 
stay inthe Soviet Union 
—a wonderful opportunity to study first hand 
the world’s greatest social experiment. 
FROM NEW YORK JUNE 28TH 

Duration 36 days to Hamburg— Rates $800 up 
including return passage. 

Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 
24 days—by the S.S.Resolute and S.S. Oceana. 


Send for illustrated literature. 


Hamburg-American 


39 Broadway LIne New York 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle Montreal, Toronto, 








| Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, or local tourist agents. 














IMPORTED 


flavours from 


ENGLAND—- 
SWEDEN 
and FRANCE 


f “Sl 


These European r 
flavours are ee 
identical with ‘ 
those flavours 
served abroad 
because they 
are made 
in the same 


distilleries. 


HOLLOWAY’S 
LONDON DRY 


Especially Distilled for 
the American Market. 
Direct from London. 


GRENADINE 
NUYENS’ 


Made in France Since 
1802. A Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for 
Manifold Uses. 


CALORIC 
PUNCH 


Bacardi Flavour 
From Stockholm 
A Luscious Flavour 
Similar to Bacardi. 
A Good Mixer . .. If your grocer 
cannot supply you, write us. ““Mod- 
ern and Old-fashion Cocktail Reci- 
pes’, a new recipe booklet sent 
free on request. Address Dept. T. 





KON ALCONO 








TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
DON 








B.B. DORF & CO., 350 W. 31st St.,N.Y.C 
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When 2*isrerious 


When sicknes3 
threatens, don't 
gamble on the accu- 
racy of your fever 
thermometer. The 
stakes are too high. 


If the thermometer 
you use is marked 
Tycos, you may be 
sure that it is the 
best money can buy. 


A Tycos Fever Ther- 
mometer should be in 
every home, ready for 
use. The children can't 
tell you when they have a 
fever. A Tycos can! 


‘ 

cd 
“ 
4 


We have an interesting 
illustrated book enti 
tled, **¢ ‘hildheod, Youth 
«& Old Age” that we will 
send free on reques 


_ Tylor Instrument Companies 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILOING 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
1M GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD. LONDON 


WEEKLY magazine AW, 

that rushes to you all 
the current happenings in 
every branch of science. It 
brings to you in an enter- 
taining, instructive, simply- 
written form all the impor- 
tant scientific events from 
every corner of the globe. 
It makes fascinating read- 
ing that is different. 

Introductory offer: 

$1 for 13 weeks 
2 for 6 months 


2171 B. St., N. W., 
S Wa hington, D. JC. 


pe 


for Poctoet Lowes. / 


fodin six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeksyou have 
aluxuriant lawnlixe the deep wreen pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grassin ourillustrated booklet,” Bent Lawns 
Mailed on request. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
266 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


A College Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner ‘‘Europa.’’ 9 Countries. 
Includes five-day Alpine motor-coach 
trip from Nice to Geneva. Passion Play. 
Cultural leadership. Business Manage- 
ment American Express Company. 
Write for details and map. George 
Collen, Principal, Virginia College, 
Roanoke, Virginia. Sail June 18. 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door, We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest sz avings. Be sure to 
send posteard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FRE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 

This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


346 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, Le, 
’ i all i 
Don’t fill your Bookcase with Trash 
3 Nead good books. interesting ones, books 
MY on your favorite subje et. T he world” 's best 
; y poks in every fie are scribed in 
BC pO) ena «: My Books.”” Covers full pane of hu- 
man thought from Art to Zoology,  In- 
cludes fiction and reference books. Nothing 
(mm) else like this reading guide. F 
Write for your copy TODAY. 


Let us save you money on pny book in print. 


P NEW_ YORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
———__=4 Dept. 8-C 25 Dominick Street, New York 
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Traveler 

Hot Countrres—Alec Waugh—Farrar 
& Rinehart ($3.50). 

Author Alec Waugh, less gifted, less 
sprightly a writer than his brother (see 

78), has been more places, seen more 
things. Says he: it all started in the spring 
of 1925 when the London Daily Graphic 
gossip writer spoke of Mr. Waugh’s immi- 
nent departure to the South Seas. Mr. 
Waugh had planned no departure; but his 
friends became so importunately curious 
that finally he went. This book describes 
his adventures. 

He recommends: Tahiti, where a 
month’s visit is too long, a year’s too short; 
French steamships (either the Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique or the Messa- 
geries Maritimes); the native dances in 
Martinique; Siam, Ceylon, the lesser- 
known West Indies (Haiti, Dominica, 
Trinidad); the New Hebrides. The book 
is illustrated by Woodcutter Lynd Ward, 
author of the novel in woodcuts Gods’ Man 
(Time, Nov. 25 

Author Alec Waugh went to Sandhurst 
(England’s West Point), was captured in 
the War, spent months in a German prison 
camp. Other books: The Loom of Youth, 
The Lonely Unicorn, Cardcastle, Kept, 
Love in These Days, Nor Many Waters, 
Three Score and Ten. 


Merchantman 

Tue Business BioGRAPHY OF JOHN 
WANAMAKER, FOUNDER AND BUILDER— 
Joseph H. Appel—Macmillan ($5.00). 

“Any article that does not fit well, is not 
the proper color or quantity, does not 
please the folks at home, or for any reason 
is not perfectly satisfactory, should be 
brought back at once, and... we will 
refund the money.” Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, turning from their daily preoccu- 
pation with the Civil War, were glad to 
read Merchantman John Wanamaker’s an- 
nouncement, found him as good as his 
word, helped him turn over his stock so 
fast that soon he was Philadelphia’s biggest 
merchant, civic monument, U. S. phenom- 
enon. 

John Wanamaker was never exactly sure 
how old he was. He was born: near Phila- 
delphia in either 1837 or 1838, the eldest 
of seven children. The Wanamaker day 
started at 4 a. m., for the family worked 
hard, prayed hard. Born a Methodist, 
John became a Presbyterian at 12. 

He deliberated long on his choice of 
professions: chose to be a merchant, went 
to work in Philadelphia as an errand boy. 
On his way to work he carried his shoes in 
his hand till he came to the city, to keep 
them from getting dusty. By the time the 
Civil War came, Wanamaker had saved 
enough money to go into business with his 
brother-in-law, Nathan Brown. The new 
firm advertised itself in conspicuous ways: 
by posters, by balloons, by tally-hos, by 
rhymed jingles in the newspapers. 

By 1872 Wanamaker had opened branch 
stores in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Richmond, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, did not 
continue this experiment in chain-stores 
because he would not have a business he 
could not personally supervise. In 1876 he 
started a mail-order business, was the 
first U. S. merchant to send buyers abroad. 
In 1877 he bought the old Grand Depot 
next to the new City Hall, started his 








it ungs and Heart 


Stomach and Liver 
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MORE 
jw pre- 
motes health 
and increases 


efficiency. 





INCORRECT 
posture breeds 
fatigue, slows 
up work 





Wrong Seating 
Leaves Its Mark 
—Kvery Time 


Strain placed upon vital organs as you 
sit in your office chair impairs your 
health—saps your energy —makes seri- 
ous and permanent inroads on your 
store of power. Just ask your doctor. 


Do/More Health Chairs are built to 
conform to the anatomical lines of 
their occupants—eliminating strain and 
fatigue. They are constructed so they 
can be adjusted to your physical re- 
quirements with the same accuracy 
that your shoes or clothing are fitted 
—to give you thorough support. 

Seated in a Do/More you automat- 
‘ically assume proper posture thus favor- 
ing the four factors of life: full lung 
capacity breathing, proper blood oxi- 
dation, unrestricted function of the 
eliminatory system, lessened expend- 
iture of muscular effort. 

We have prepared a scientific treatise 
on this subject which shows how you 
can build your body as you sit. It is 


yours for the asking. Simply write 
DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 


301 Do More Block 


DO/MORE 
IDEA OF SEATING 


Your Letterhead 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Attach To 


Do/More Chair Company, 301 Do/More Blk. 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 

obligation, your treatise on posture, “A Word 

on the Executive's Physical Power.” 
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“New Kind of Store.” It was the first to 
use: electric light throughout, pneumatic 
tubes for cash-carrying, smokeproof walls, 
fireproof stairways. 

As Postmaster General under President 
Benjamin Harrison (1889-93), he “estab- 
lished pneumatic tubes, ship-posts, pio- 
neered for rural delivery, parcels post, 
postal savings, and fought for government 
ownership of telegraph and telephone.” 
In 1896 he bought out A. T. Stewart, 
went into business in Manhattan. 

When Henry Ford began manufacturing 
cars that sold for $900 ($600 lower than 
the comparable model of the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers ) 
Merchantman Wanamaker became Ford’s 
Manhattan and Philadelphia agent. When 
Wanamaker’s new Philadelphia building 
was dedicated in 1911, no less a personage 
than President William Howard Taft pro- 
nounced the jovial blessing. 

Son Rodman started his father writing 
his famed business editorials, which be- 
came a feature of Wanamaker advertising, 
helped to make his signature one of the 
best-known in the U. S. (Quotations from 
the Founder are still featured in the Wana- 
maker newspaper ads.) Author Wana- 
maker was apothegmatic. Examples: “Let 
us do things—do things.” “No man can 
make horseshoes with gossip.” “Success 
is not a haphazard affair.” 

Tall, heavy, clean-shaven, jowly, with 
little green eyes, big ears, big nose, petulant 
mouth, John Wanamaker’s expression was 
called “cherubic—at times.” Weak as a 
boy, he lived to be 84; though he took 
little exercise after he was 45, one day 
when he was 80 he caught 148 fish. In 
national politics an unfailing Republican, 
in local politics he was an independent. 
“His farewell handshake was courtesy and 
geniality itself, at the same time it was a 
gentle push toward the door.” 

This is the second biography of Wana- 
maker which Author Appel, his 30-year 
employe, has written. The first was John 
Wanamaker, a Study. 


Preacher 


PORNOGRAPHY AND OB8SCENITY—D. H. 
Lawrence—Kuopf ($1). 

Author David Herbert Lawrence’s latest 
novel, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, had to be 
printed privately in Paris, pirated edi- 
tions in the U. S. and England were book- 
legged to collectors of erotica. Authorities 
almost unanimously adjudged it obscene, 
pornographic. It was the story of an illicit 
love affair between an English lady and the 
gamekeeper on her husband’s estate: all 
details were given, all Anglo-Saxon un- 
printable words were printed. Author 
Lawrence defended his book, attacked the 
literary pirates who had stolen it, in a 
preface (published separately last year in 
the U. S. by Random House), My Skir- 
mish with Jolly Roger. Now he pursues 
the subject further, in a booklet called 
Pornography and Obscenity. 

No defensive apologist, Author Law- 
rence moves briskly to attack settled no- 
tions. Says he: “Boccaccio at his hottest 
seems to me less pornographic than Pamela 
or Clarissa Harlowe or even Jane Eyre, 
or a host of modern books or films which 
pass umcensored. At the same _ time 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde seems to me 


TIME 


very near to pornography, and so, even, 
do some quite popular Christian hymns.” 
Author Lawrence thinks the present atti- 
tude to pornography is pornographical, 
blames much of it on “the last century, 
the eunuch century, the century of the 
mealy-mouthed lie, the century that has 
tried to destroy humanity, the nineteenth 
century.” Says Lawrence, if men had a 
sane feeling about sex, two things would 
disappear; the love lyric, the smoking- 
room story. “You can’t do it by being 
wise and scientific about it, like Dr. Marie 
Stopes: though to be wise and scientific 
like Dr. Marie Stopes is better than to 
be utterly hypocritical. . . . The way to 
do it is, first, to fight the sentimental lie 


Davip HERBERT LAWRENCE 
“Dr. Marie Stopes can’t do it... .” 


of purity and the dirty little secret wher- 
ever you meet it, inside yourself or in the 
world outside. . . . It means fighting with 
almost every breath, for the lie is ubiq- 
uitous.” 

The Author. David Herbert Lawrence 
was born in Nottingham, England, in 188s, 
went to Nottingham High School. Not- 
tingham University. In 1914 he married 
Frieda von Richthofen. Declared consump- 
tive three times and unfit for service. he 
was hounded by the military police. After 
the War he left England, wandered 
through Europe, lived in Italy, Australia, 
now lives in the U. S., 15 miles from Taos, 
N. Mex. He was a great friend of the 
late great Katherine Mansfield, of her 
husband J. Middleton Murry. 
Discoverer 

Co_uMBvSs, DoN QUIXOTE OF THE SEAS 
—Jacob Wassermann—Little, Brown 
($3.50). 

Columbus discovered a New World, and 
never knew it. Biographer Wassermann 
has taken this mystical-dogmatic ad- 
venturer as the prototype of Cervantes’ 
famed Sorrowful Knight: he has made a 
good case. 

Genoa claims the birth of Christobal 
Colon, so do six other towns. Columbus’ 
early life is wrapped in obscurity. Says 
Wassermann: he told conflicting tales 
about his origins, his early experiences. 
“He was as morose as a monk, crafty as a 
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peasant, without a glimmer of humor—a 
character unrelieved by a single ray of 
cheerfulness. A man of sighs and lamenta- 
tions, misery and gloom. But for all that, 
his capacity for suffering and his patience 
in the bearing of it were prodigious and 
are strangely touching, like stories from 
the life of a saint. He learned almost noth- 
ing, and knew everything that might serve 
his ends. He was sickly, and bore the 
most incredible hardships with iron en- 
durance. He sprang from the lowest level 
of society, and had the manners of a 
grandee and the epistolary style of a 
Machiavelli. He knew no enjoyment of 
life, a home meant nothing to him, his 
wants were as few as those of a dervish, 
yet he died of worry because he could 
not get the forty thousand pesos owed 
him by the Colonial Administration.” 

Columbus’ belief that he could sail to 
India across the Atlantic grew to be a 
monomania that he could persuade no one 
to share: the King of Portugal gave him 
some encouragement, but no help; when 
he came to Spain he was an exhausted beg- 
gar, in his late 4o’s. Said he: “I must beg 
my bread because Kings will no! accept 
the Empires that I offer them.” When 
Ferdinand and Isabella finally fitted out 
his little fleet of three boats, the crews 
had to be made up of criminals and riff- 
raff: no one else would join. The voyage 
of discovery took more than two months: 
from Aug. 3 to Oct. 12. The first land 
sighted was an island called by the In- 
dians Guanahani: geographers today think 
it was Watling Island. Columbus believed 
it was one of the East Indies; when he 
came to Cuba, decided it was the con- 
tinent of Asia, made all his crew sign an 
affidavit that they believed Cuba was a 
continent. 

Says Wassermann: Columbus was a 
poor administrator, a hopelessly lax dis- 
ciplinarian. When his men had smoked 
so much tobacco they were unable to 
work, his reproof was mild. Said he: 
“What sort of satisfaction you can get 
from a sort of smouldering tube is more 
than I can understand.” No land but gold 
was Columbus’ quest: from his first voy- 
age he brought back little, promises of 
much more. On his first return to Spain 
he was made, according to previous agree- 
ment, High Admiral of Spain, Viceroy oi 
the Indies, given a coat of arms,* his 
family raised forever to noble rank. 

Columbus made altogether four voyages 
to America; once he landed on the main- 
land of South America: he insisted on 
thinking it was an island. Soon he fell into 
disfavor at court, for he could not pro- 
duce the wealth of gold he had promised. 
Finally Columbus’ enemies had him ar- 
rested, brought back to Spain in fetters. 
His honors and his position taken from 
him, he died in 1505, leaving this typical 
will: “ .. . I am making a free gift of 
India to the King and Queen.” 

The Author. One of the foremost of 
living German novelists, Author Jacob 
Wassermann has never before written a 
biography, has pondered the subject of this 
one for 20 years. He has written more 
than 20 novels. Some of them: The 
World’s Illusion, Gold, Caspar Hauser, 
The Maurizius Case. 


*The motto: Por Castillo e por Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon. 
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Here’s a friendly sugges- 
tion. Try HyVi1S. If, after 
driving 1000 miles with 
HyViS in the crankcase, 
you do not find that, when 
drained, the HyVi1S is in 
better condition—cleaner 
and more “oily”—than 
your previous oil, the 
station attendant will 
immediately refund 
the purchase price. 


Of more than half a 
million motorists who 
have accepted this simple 
challenge, only 28 have 
claimed the refund. 


The drain plug 
on your crankcase 


can tell you all 
you need to know 
about your o1l 


All oils look good going in. How they 
look COMING OUT is a different story. 
if they drain out thin and watery, your 
motor has suffered. If the used oil still re- 
tains a high viscosity—is thick and greasy, 
with a lasting “body” — your motor 
has been safe. The next time you have 


your oil changed, watch the operation. 


PERMIT No. 4 
HYVIS Motor oil, super-refined from the choicest 


PENNSYLVANIA 


crude, the highest grade oil in the world, stands 
pre-eminent for quality even among its neighbors. 


Look for the HyviS sign, 
with the LITTLE OIL MAN 
in the center. You'll 
find it marks a fine 
type of filling station, 
garage and car dealer’s 


service department. 


FRED G. CLARK, Inc. 
Established 1882 
HOME OFFICE: CLEVELAND 


BRANCHES AT 
NEW YORK, ATLANTA, 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 
AND LOS ANGELES 
REFINERIES AT WARREN, PA. 
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as Campbell 1777-1844) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from 
over-indulgence 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. W edo declarethat when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 
if you will “Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over -indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a trim figure. 


99 


“It’s toasted 


©1930. The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 





